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Animals and Society Institute and the Culture and Animals Foundation 


Good afternoon. It is a great privilege for me to be here at the Compassionate 
Living Festival in the company of such a distinguished assemblage of speakers. 
Frankly, I’m a little intimidated to be standing at the same podium as my fellow 
presenters. They are a very distinguished group. I’m also happy to be talking with 
all of you about a subject near and dear to my heart: the origins and history of 
animal rights. I want to thank our hosts, especially Kim Stallwood, Tom Regan, and 
Ken Shapiro for giving me this opportunity. And I want to thank Jill Howard 


Church for her assistance and advice in the run-up to the Festival. 


A few words about words 

Before I begin, a brief word about language. I will not be using “animal rights” in 
its technical sense that implies acceptance of natural rights philosophy and 
deontological ethics; rather I will use it to mean the belief that there is moral parity 
between human beings and nonhuman animals. For most people, including me, this 
means that exploiting and killing animals for human benefit is morally wrong and 
ought to be contrary to law and condemned by society. The term “animal rights” 
has had this common language meaning at least since Henry Spira conducted his 
pioneering campaign against the American Museum of Natural History’s cat 
laboratory in 1976, and to this day, it is with this broader meaning that “animal 
tights” is generally used in our public dialogue. 

I will use “animal welfare” to mean the belief that human beings enjoy moral 
ptiority over nonhuman animals and may, therefore, exploit and slaughter them for 
human benefit, but that we should not inflict upon them any suffering that is not 
intrinsic to their use. Also, animal welfarists sometimes regard some uses of 
animals—such as vivisection or sport hunting—as unjustified on the vaguely 
utilitarian grounds that the suffering inflicted is out of balance with the benefit 
derived. Since the beginnings of the modern animal welfare movement in second 
half of the 18th century, this has been the commonly understood meaning of the 
term “animal welfare.” 

There is a myth abroad in the land that animal welfare is an old and time-honored 
philosophy, stretching back into history, while animal rights is an upstart, having 
arisen only about thirty years ago. The myth is wrong. Animal rights is a very 


ancient notion—older, in fact, than animal welfare. 


One single morality 

The idea that exploiting and killing nonhuman animals for human benefit is morally 
wrong and ought to be prohibited by law and condemned by society first appeared 
neatly 3000 years ago, as part and parcel of the same movement that gave birth to 
the idea that murdering human beings is morally wrong and ought to be prohibited 
by law and condemned by society. To phrase it anachronistically, but accurately, 


animal rights and human rights originated simultaneously as part of the same 
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movement. The ancient sages who created our notions of morality applied a single, 
coherent, comprehensive ethical standard to both human beings and nonhuman 
animals based on sentience, or more specifically the ability to suffer. Animal rights 
and human rights were, at their inception, coequal applications of the same 
principle. 

This happened in three different places—India, Israel, and Greece—almost 
simultaneously (although, at least on the surviving record, Israel does appear to 
have been first) during the uniquely fertile and creative period that Karl Jaspers 
dubbed “the Axial Age,” the period between roughly 800 and 200 BCE in which 
human thought pivoted, as if rotating on an axis, and headed off in an entirely new 


direction, following a trajectory that—I hope—has yet to run its course. 


India 

In India, the Axial Age saw the birth of the Renouncer Movement, in which 
teligious seekers renounced the pleasures and passions of the world, retired into the 
forest for lives of meditation and contemplation, and turned their attention from 
rituals and sacrifices designed to appease or beseech the gods to concerns for how 
we ought to live based on the principle that we should respect the sentience of all 
sentient beings. Compassion based upon empathy became the guiding ethical 


ptinciple of the Renouncer Movement. 


Jainism 

The tone for the Renouncer Movement was set by Vatdamana Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism. The guiding ethical principle of Jainism is the statement by 
Lotd Mahavira that Ahimsa paramo dharma, “Harmlessness is the highest law.” “As it 
would be for you,” he told his followers, “so it is for those whom you intend to kill. 
As it would be for you, so it is for those whom you intend to tyrannize. As it would 
be for you, so it is for those whom you intend to torment. The righteous person 
who lives up to these principles will neither kill nor cause others to kill” In other 
words, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,” which is, in fact, an 
excellent summation of Axial Age morality. In his instructions on how this 
principle was to be put into practice, Mahavira was absolutely unequivocal that it 
applied to our relations with all sentient beings, not just other human beings. “All 
manner of living beings should not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor abused, 
nor tormented, nor driven away.” To this day, Jainism is the world’s most 


consistently and universally vegetarian religion of any size or influence. 


Buddhism 
Siddhartha Gautama, better known as the Buddha, was a younger contemporary of 
Lord Mahavira ftom the same region of northeastern India. The Buddha adopted 
the older teachet’s principle of ahimsa, harmlessness or nonviolence, his doctrine of 
“do unto others,” and his application of these principles to all sentient beings, 
human and nonhuman, on an equal basis. “All beings tremble before danger; all 
feat death,” he reminded his followers. “When a man considets this, he does not 
kill or cause others to kill” Buddhist ethical teachings, like their Jain counterparts 
typically use the term “sentient beings” or “living beings”, rather than “human 
beings”, a usage which is deliberate and intended to apply the same ethical 
principles to our treatment of both human beings and nonhuman animals. 

Likewise, the First Buddhist Precept “Do not kill,” has always been understood 


to apply to animals as well as human beings; this is not and never has been a point 
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of dispute. The Buddha responded to a question about meat-eating by saying, “I 
have not allowed anyone to eat meat, I do not allow it, and I shall not allow it.” 
Again, applying the same morality to humans and animals alike, the Buddha 
forbade his followers to participate in any occupation that caused harm to others, 
whether human or animal, including the manufacture and sale of weapons, poisons, 
and alcoholic beverages, as well as the professions of butcher, hunter, snake 
charmer, and the raising and selling of animals for any purpose. Like Mahavira, the 
Buddha forbade his followers to take part in animal sacrifice. 


Hinduism 

Axial Age Hinduism tracked with Jainism and Buddhism in adopting a single 
morality, based on ahimsa, for both humans and animals. As was usual in the 
ancient world, the issues were meat eating and sacrifice. The Mahabharata, the great 
Hindu epic from the Axial Age, tells us that “You should never do to another 
anything that you would consider harmful if it were done to you.” On meat eating, 
the Mahabharata is crystal clear, “The meat of other animals is like the flesh of your 
own son.” The attitude of what we might call “Later Hinduism,’ Hinduism from 
the Axial Age forward, is summed up in a popular scripture called the Tirukural, 
which was written around 200 BCE, “When a man tealizes that meat is the 
butchered flesh of another creature, he must abstain from eating it.” 


Classical Greece 

In ancient Greece, the concept of a single morality for both humans and animals 
was introduced by the philosopher, religious prophet, mathematician, geometer, 
and musicologist Pythagoras of Samos sometime around 530 BCE. Pythagoras 
rejected animal sacrifice and introduced vegetarianism to the Classical world. 
Pythagorean vegetarianism was an expression of compassion for all sentient beings. 
Ovid captures this aspect of Pythagorean doctrine by attributing these words to its 
founder. “How evil it is to swallow flesh into our own flesh, to fatten our greedy 
bodies by cramming in other bodies, to have one living creature fed by the death of 
another.” And in his defense of Pythagoras’ vegetarianism, the Greco-Roman 
essayist Plutarch said, “For the sake of a little piece of meat, we deprive them of 
sun, of light, and of the duration of life to which they are entitled by birth and 
being.” 


Ancient Israel 

Turning to ancient Israel, prior to the Axial Age, what we might call “official 
Judaism,” the religion practiced by the political and hieratic elite and the majority of 
the population, was a sacrificial religion that showed no concern for animals. 
During the Axial Age, reformers—most notably the so-called Latter Prophets: 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos, and others—issued stirring calls for a single 
morality based upon compassion to be applied to both humans and animals and 
demanded an end to animal sacrifice. Two examples will suffice to make the point: 
in Isaiah, God tells the people, 


I take no pleasure in blood of bulls, lambs, and goats. When you come to appear before 
Me who requires of you this trampling of My courts? ... [E]ven though you multiply 
prayers, I will not listen. Your hands are covered with blood. 


Isaiah 1:11-17, New American Standard Bible 
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In Hosea, God speaks just as clearly: 


For I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and acknowledgement of God rather than burnt 
offerings. 


Hosea 6:6, New International Version 


To appreciate the full significance of this, we have to remember that in very ancient 
times, and at least through the days of King Saul, Jews were only allowed to eat 
meat from an animal who had been offered as a sacrifice. At some point following 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, this requirement was relaxed to the point that 
Jews were allowed to eat meat so long as sacrifice continued to be practiced at the 
Temple in Jerusalem, the only place that sacrifice was permitted. But right to the 
end, the connection between meat-eating and sacrifice was so strong that when the 
Temple was destroyed by the Romans in 70 CE, bringing sacrifice to an abrupt and 
permanent end, the rabbis who reconstituted Judaism in the wake of this national 
catastrophe seriously debated whether meat eating could still be permitted. Appetite 
defeated scruples, just as it had earlier during the Babylonian Captivity. 

The point is this—condemnations of sacrifice and calls for its abolition were 
also calls for the abolition of meat eating and would have been understood as such 


by every Axial Age Jew who heard them. 


A unique compromise 

In India, Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism succeeded in converting a sizable 
minority of the population to vegetarianism and away from animal sacrifice, and the 
two sets of practices—animal rights on the one hand and unrestricted animal 
exploitation and abuse on the other—continued to exist side by side well into the 
modern era. In the Classical world, notions of vegetarianism and animal rights were 


restricted to the members of the Pythagorean Society—which was never large— 


and a few philosophers influenced by Pythagoreanism—such as the Neo-Platonists 


Plotinus and Porphyry—and their students. The Greco-Roman world as a whole 
remained oblivious to the suffering of nonhuman animals. 

In Judaism, however, things followed a different course, one that would have a 
dramatic effect on the modern world. The doctrine that we owe the same ethical 
duties to animals that we owe to human beings fused with the older belief that we 
have no ethical duties to animals whatsoever to create a compromise doctrine that 
over time was universally adopted within Judaism. This compromise held that we 
have, in fact, two sets of ethical duties: One very strict set that governs our 
relationships with other human beings; and a second, more relaxed set of rules that 
governs our relationships to animals. This doctrine was called by the rabbis who 
created the Talmud, tsar ba’ale hayyim, which means roughly “the suffering of the 
living,” the idea being that it is wrong to cause excessive or unnecessary suffering to 
animals. Today, we usually refer to it as “animal welfare.” I like to think of it as the 
Biblical Compromise. 

Specifically, the Biblical Compromise held that it is morally acceptable to 
exploit, enslave, and slaughter animals for food, fabric, sacrifice, and other benefits 
that were regarded as important to civilized human life provided that the animals 
were not made to endure suffering beyond the suffering that was essential to their 
use. You could, for example, force an ox to pull a plow for long hours in the hot 


sun so that you could plant your crops, but you had to give him adequate food, 
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water, and rest. The Biblical verse that Talmudic scholats considered the 
foundation of the doctrine of animal welfare is Deuteronomy 25:4, “You shall not 
muzzle an ox while he is threshing.” The point of muzzling an ox while he was 
threshing was to keep him from eating the grain, and the point of the 
commandment was to spare the ox the physical and psychological suffering of 
being tantalized by delicious food just inches from his nose that he could not eat. 

At this point, I am going to leave the realm of solid historical fact for a moment 
and engage in a little educated speculation as to how the principle of ssar ba’ale 
hayyim evolved. None of the Axial Age teachers who taught that the same ethic 
should be applied to both humans and animals ever, so far as we know, objected to 
the enslavement of animals for labor or transportation. How this could be, we 
don’t really know, because none of these teachers ever gave a justification for 
animal slavery; they appear to have simply accepted it as a given. But the answer, I 
think, is twofold. First, before the invention of mechanical power, human 
civilization was not sustainable without animal labor. This made the abolition of 
animal labor all but unthinkable in the context of pre-industrial societies. It seems 
to me that an animal rights movement in the modern sense, advocating an end to 
animal slavery as well as to the raising and slaughter of animals for food and 
sacrifice, could probably not take hold until the mechanical revolution freed us 
from dependence on animal labor over the course of the late 18th, 19th, and early 
20th centuries. 

Secondly, I believe that the sages of the Axial Age looked around and 
recognized that everyone had to work to support themselves and sustain the society 
that nurtured and protected them. Unconsciously biased by their societies’ utter 
dependence on animal labor, they viewed domestic animals as no different from 
human beings; they had to work for their keep and to support the society that gave 
them food and shelter just as human beings did. And they applied the same 
standard of treatment to animal workers that they applied to human workers. To 
the best of their understanding, they were applying the same standard of 
treatment—the same ethic—to both human beings and animals. 

We can see this quite clearly in this passage from Exodus: “Six days you are to 
do your work, but on the seventh day you shall cease from labor so that your ox 
and your donkey may rest and the son of your female slave as well as your gentile 
laborer may refresh themselves.” 

Gradually, over time, this way of looking at animals used for labor began to be 
applied to other animals, such as those used for food and sacrifice, and ssar ba’ale 
hayyim—animal welfare—became the principle guiding Jewish treatment of all 
animals. Both unrestricted animal abuse and the application of the same standard of 
morality to both humans and animals died out in the Jewish world, replaced by the 
Biblical Compromise. Jewish society applied morality to nonhuman animals, 
something no other society as a whole had done, but they applied a lower standard 
of morality than they applied to human beings. That was the philosophical heart of 
the Compromise. 


Christianity rejects the Compromise 

Surprisingly, Christianity did not adopt the Biblical Compromise. Saint Paul, who 
was largely responsible for the creation of Christianity as a Gentile religion 
independent of Judaism, explicitly rejected ssar ba‘ale hayyim and accepted the 
Greco-Roman view—which originated with Aristotle and the Stoics—that we have 


no moral duties toward animals. Paul quoted the verse from Deuteronomy that 
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forbids muzzling an ox while he is threshing, and then asked contemptuously, 
“Does God care about oxen? Or was this written for us? Certainly, it was written 
for us.” And he goes on to interpret the verse as an allegory meaning that preachers 
should be paid for their preaching. Following Aristotle and Paul, the leading 
theologians of the medieval world, Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
taught that we have no direct moral duties to animals. 

In the fourth century, Christianity became the official state religion of the 
Roman Empire, resulting in the forcible eradication of Pythagoreanism and all 
other religions—except Judaism, which was persecuted but allowed to survive 
because of Jews’ unique status, in Christian eyes, as the first Chosen People and the 
recipients of the Old Covenant. 

Christianity abolished animal sacrifice—not out of compassion for animals, but 
because of the Christian belief that the sacrifice of God’s only begotten son 
replaced, once and for all, all other forms of sacrifice and rendered the sacrifices 
commanded in the Hebrew Scriptures illegitimate. But Christianity also, as I just 
noted, rejected the Biblical Compromise. From the fourth century until the 
Protestant Reformation more than a thousand years later, there was no significant 


animal advocacy in Christian Europe. 


The Protestant Reformation brings animal protection 

back to Europe 

When the Protestant Reformation broke the monopoly of the Catholic Church on 
European intellectual life, Protestant thinkers began looking directly to the Bible 
for moral guidance as opposed to relying on the magistertum—the teaching 
authority—of the Church to explain the Bible’s message to them. And there they 
found the Biblical Compromise. John Calvin, for example, explicitly taught both 
elements of the Compromise, telling his followers that God put animals here for us 
to eat, but that along with this blessing came the responsibility to “use them 
gently.” Luther himself, a devotee of Saint Paul, rejected the Biblical Compromise, 
but he was in a distinct minority on that issue. 

The first incorporation of the Biblical Compromise into Western law is found in 
the legal code of the Massachusetts Bay Colony—the so-called “Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties’”—written in 1641 by a Puritan divine named Nathaniel Ward. 
“No man shall exercise any cruelty or tyranny toward any brute creature which is 
usually kept for man’s use.” There we have, quite succinctly expressed, both 
elements of the compromise: the right to exploit animals for our own benefit, and 
the attendant responsibility to treat them as gently as is consistent with their use. 

But it was in England in the second half of the eighteenth century that modern 
animal protection advocacy—in the form of animal welfare—can be said to have 
first gained currency. 

At this point, I want to offer a brief aside. There was a strain of animal rights 
teaching in England (and later in America) beginning in the early nineteenth century 
that derived from the teachings of Emmanuel Swedenborg, the eighteenth century 
Swedish Protestant mystic. Swedenborg taught that the fall from grace in the 
Garden of Eden was occasioned by the sin of meat eating. Even so, he did not 
require his followers to be vegetarian. Among those influenced by Swedenborg, and 
who did practice and teach vegetarianism, were William Blake, Percy and Mary 
Shelley, and William Cowherd, who founded the Bible Christian Church in 1809, 
which was the first vegetarian organization in Europe since the ancient Pythagorean 


Society to promote vegetarianism, at least in part, out of compassion for animals. 
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But they had less influence on the animal rights movement than on the broader 
vegetarian movement, and so in the interests of time, I will not dwell upon them. 

In 1772, an Anglican priest named James Granger delivered a sermon entitled 
“An Apology for the Brute Creation; or Abuse of Animals Censured,” in which he 
condemned cruelty to animals, especially horses and dogs, taking as his text a 
formulation of the Biblical Compromise found in Proverbs 12:10: “A righteous 
man shows concern for the soul of his animal.” In a postscript to the published 
text, Rev. Granger remarked that the members of his congregation took the sermon 
as proof that their vicar had lost his mind. 


Humphrey Primatt tries to reconcile the irreconcilable 

It fell to another Anglican priest, the Rev. Dr. Humphrey Primatt to bring animal 
welfare, tsar ba‘ale hayyim in modern Western dress, to the attention of a broader 
public. In 1776, he published a small book entitled The Duty of Mercy and the Sin of 
Cruelty to Brute Animals. In it, Dr. Primatt was very clear that human beings have a 
God-given right to use animals for food, labor, transportation, and other purposes. 
But he was equally adamant that this gift carried with it the responsibility to treat 
animals with as much kindness as the purpose of their exploitation permitted. 

To me at least, it is fascinating to realize that Primatt seems to have been 
tentatively feeling his way back toward the original Axial Age idea of a single 
morality for both humans and animals. “Let this be your invariable rule,” he 
admonished, in the line that is most often quoted from The Duty of Mercy, 
“Everywhere, and at all times, to do unto others as, in their condition, you would 
be done unto.” How could Primatt say that, and still defend the imprisonment and 
slaughter of animals for food and leather? Humphrey Primatt was a wealthy 
member of the landed gentry who raised animals for slaughter on his estate. Surely, 
if he had been in the situation of his chickens, cattle, and pigs, he would have 
preferred not to have his throat slit or his head chopped off to make a pork roast 
ot fried chicken for some parson’s Sunday dinner. And yet this idea seems never to 
have occurred to Primatt. Why? 

The answer, I think, is the Bible. Believing that the Bible was the true and 
inerrant revelation of God, Primatt—like the other Protestant clergy who 
introduced animal welfare to the modern world—believed that the Biblical 
Compromise was the will of God, and that both aspects of it constituted divine 
commands that we are bound to obey. He had enough compassion for animals that 
he could boldly—and believe me, in 1776, this was extremely bold—apply the 
Golden Rule to them, but his faith in the Bible was stronger than his compassion, 
and so he found a way to delude himself that you could kill animals for the sake of 
your own appetites and still be treating them as you would want to be treated 
yourself if you were in their condition. 

He did this by convincing himself that animals live in an eternal present. In The 
Duty of Mercy, he tells us that animals have no sense of past or future, and therefore 
death is meaningless to them. Because they can anticipate neither future joys nor 
future suffering, you do them no harm when you kill them. You can harm an 
animal only by causing her suffering in the present, not by taking her life. This is 
the delusion that the animal welfare philosophy is built upon. Ultimately, whether it 
is expressed or left implicit, it is the bedrock justification for applying a different 
moral standard to animals than we apply to human beings. 

This bizarre notion that animals live in an eternal present, with no sense of the 


future, is contradicted by ample empirical evidence that is easily observable--dogs 
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waiting at the door when it is time for their human companions to come home 
from work, for instance. And yet, it was picked up by Jeremy Bentham, leading him 
to claim that killing animals painlessly for human food was morally harmless, a 
pronouncement echoed two centuries later by animal protection advocates as 
different as popular Christian apologist C. S. Lewis, Vatican theologian Marie 
Hendrickx—who is known to reflect the views of Pope Benedict XVI—and Peter 
Singer. And it originated, I am suggesting, as an attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable contradiction that is at the heart of the Biblical Compromise. 

It is this Bibliolatry that explains why animal protection was introduced into the 
modern world as animal welfare rather than animal rights. In the ancient world, 
animal protection had arisen as animal rights, and only later, within Judaism, was it 
worn down into animal welfare. But in the modern era, animal protection was a 


lesson learned from the Bible, and that lesson was welfare. 


Lewis Gompertz and the RSPCA 

The Duty of Mercy inspired yet another Anglican priest, the Rev. Arthur Broome, to 
see animal welfare as his Christian duty, and ultimately to make it his primary 
ministry. In 1824, Rev. Broome called together a group of London’s leading social 
reformers, including the abolitionist and advocate for the poor, for Catholics, and 
for animals, Richard Martin, to form a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. In 1840, the Society was granted royal patronage by Queen Victoria and 
became known as the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Just 
two yeats earlier, in 1822, Martin had sponsored the first animal welfare bill to be 
enacted by the British Parliament, or any governing body for that matter, excepting 
only the Massachusetts Body of Liberties. And the SPCA set itself the task of 
enforcing Martin’s Act by taking animal abusers to coutt. 

But the SPCA was dedicated to both elements of the Compromise. Martin, 
although an outspoken animal advocate, was an avid hunter, as were other founders 
of the Society. And with only one exception, they were all meat eaters. That 
exception was Lewis Gompertz, the only founder of the RSPCA who was not a 
Christian. Gompertz was Jewish, and it fell to the only Jew among the leaders of 
the RSPCA to reject the Biblical Compromise, which had originally been a Jewish 
creation. Gompertz was a vegan who refused to ride in conveyances drawn by 
animals, which meant that wherever he went in London, he had to walk, at least 
until the last two years of his life, when, in any event, he was too ill to get out and 
about much. (Gompertz died in 1865, and the London Underground didn’t open 
until 1863.) When he travelled outside of London, Gompertz had to walk to his 
destination from the nearest railway station. He regarded hunting as pure barbarity 
and assailed it at every opportunity. And so far as I know, Lewis Gompertz was the 
first animal advocate in history to condemn the use of animals for labor and 
transportation. Lewis Gompertz applied the same moral standard to animals that he 
applied to human beings, and it is not too much to say that he was the modern 
world’s first animal rights activist. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the animal protection movement 
turned its attention to vivisection. Frances Power Cobbe, a well-to-do social 
reformer campaigned for forty years for the abolition of vivisection but vigorously 
attacked vegetarianism as contrary to God’s will as described in the Bible. From the 
1860s through the 1890s, Cobbe was the leading figure of the animal welfare 


movement. 
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Animal rights comes to England from India 

In 1757, Robert Clive established the beginnings of the British Raj in India. 
Thousands of British administrators, soldiers, missionaties, businessmen, scholars, 
technicians, and tourists swarmed into the subcontinent. And in an ever growing 
stream, thousands of Indian students—like Mohandas Gandhi in the late 19th 
century—began travelling to England for higher education or professional training. 
Over the last half of the eighteenth and the entire nineteenth centuries, England 
was exposed to and attracted by Indian literature, philosophy, and religion— 
including ideas of ahimsa and the moral equality of human beings and animals. 

Following the death of Lewis Gompertz in 1865, the animal rights baton was 
passed to Anna Kingsford and Annie Besant, both of whom were devotees of 
Indian mystical traditions—although Kingsford later turned to Western mysticism. 
Besant lived many years in India, where she died in 1933; she was a friend and early 
mentor of Hindu mystic J. Krishnamurti; and she devoted much of her time and 
enetgy to campaigning for Indian independence. Kingsford and Besant campaigned 
against meat eating as well as vivisection. 

But it was Henry Salt—born in India, although raised and educated in 
England—who most eloquently and effectively preached the cause of one single 
morality for human beings and animals, a morality based upon ahimsa. Salt’s 1892 
book Animals’ Rights Considered in Relation to Social Progress makes many of the 
arguments that are made for animal rights today. And Gandhi credited Salt’s earlier 
essay, “A Plea for Vegetarianism” with convincing him that a vegetarian diet was 
the foundation of a moral life. Salt called his philosophy of nonviolence toward 
humans and animals “humanitarianism”, and his Humanitarian League was active 
until 1920, when advancing age and retreating health forced Salt to reduce his 
activity. There is a very touching photograph of an elderly Henry Salt sitting beside 
his longtime friend Mahatma Gandhi at the meeting of the London Vegetarian 
Society in 1931 at which Gandhi delivered his famous address “The Moral Basis of 
Vegetarianism,” in which he argued that ethical concern for the suffering and death 
of animals, not human health, was the proper basis for a vegetarian lifestyle. 

The culmination of this tradition was the creation of the Vegan Society in 1944 
by Donald Watson, who refined and carried forward Henry Salt’s philosophy of 
pacifism and ahimsa toward both human beings and animals—although at least 
initially, Watson, one of the greatest inner- directed spiritual visionaries of history, 
appears to have worked out the fundamental principles of his philosophy 
independently. 

In 1965, novelist, anti-war activist, and gay and lesbian rights advocate Brigid 
Brophy wrote a long article in the Sunday Times arguing for animal rights. In the 
eatly 1970s, philosopher Peter Singer, psychologist Richard Ryder, theologian 
Andrew Linzey, and a few other friends formed the informal “Oxford Group,” 
which began making philosophical, sociological, and theological arguments for 
animal rights which attracted the attention of a wider audience. The modern animal 
tights movement had been born, and the rest is not yet history, it’s still current 
affairs. 


You’ve been a most attentive audience, and I thank you. 


Norm Phelps is a member of the Institute for Critical Animal Studies (ICAS) and a founding 
member of the Society of Ethical and Religious Vegetarians (SERV). He is the author of The 
Dominion of Love: Animal Rights According to the Bible, The Great Compassion: 
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Buddhism and Animal Rights, avd The Longest Struggle: Animal Advocacy from 
Pythagoras to PETA. He can be reached at n.phelps@myactv.net and his website is 
www.animalsandethics.org. 


* The transcript of this talk appeared first on the website www.animalsandethics.org and is 


reprinted here with the kind permission of the speaker/author. 
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Affection’s Claim & More... .* 
AMIT CHAUDHERY 


Every reader finds himself. The writer's work is merely a kind of optical 
instrument that makes it possible for the reader to discern what, without 
this book, he would perhaps never have seen in himself. 

Marcel Proust (1871-1922) 


Tall claim; delivered by literary artists of consummate ease; realised by loyal 
readers. I, mere dabbler, quote Proust only to underline the tremendous 
power of sight. The greatest thing a human being ever does (and in almost 
evety case, does not do) is to see. To see far, see fully, see clearly is the most 
essential element of being human. And the most elusive. For one cannot see 
with eyes alone. 

What follows, is both scrabble and scrapbook. Populated by friendship / 
contact. Spurred by share of heart. Some limited to wings of intent, where 
they still sit aloft. Others in radius of sight; of touch. Several lost in the 
fleeting blur of life and its compulsions. Without exception, all bound by one 


denominator: love of my heart. For a man who has lived his life more by the 
heart and less by the head, that’s saying everything. A much cherished gift 
my nonhuman friends have given me: instigation to unlearn before learning 
anew. I now pursue a painfully slow, deep dive course, which upon 
completion enables the student to discern differences between ‘looking’ and 
‘seeing’; ‘hearing’ and ‘listening’; ‘living’ and ‘experiencing’. I discovered a 
basic curiosity about things natural, fairly early. It has always been a great 
(and now admittedly greater) sense of enrichment being with nonhumans. 
They inhabit a dimension at once like / unlike us. Henry Beston summed it 
up quite perfectly in The Outermost House: ‘they are other nations caught with 
ourselves in the net of life and time’. That’s at once their beauty and their 
destiny. This monograph and its subset took root as I watched what 
erroneously are called ‘stray’ animals; dogs in particular, because they are too 
ubiquitous and too full of verve to ignore. It helps that I do not like people. 
The lopsided dictum I live by is simple: assume the worst of people; and you 
may sometimes be pleasantly surprised. Destructive thesis, but crafted on 
merits of self-preservation. 

I am drawn to nature’s innocents. They have everything against them. 
Not only are the dice of life loaded, they are cast to pre-determined 
outcome. In spite of harsh deals the world metes out to them, they seem to 
abide by a joie de vivre uniquely theirs. For better or for worse, animals seem 
to meditate on the courageous lines of Dag Hammarskjold: ‘For all that has 
been — Thanks. To all that shall be — Yes.’ Given a moment, or less, they 
revel in life. And dogs? But for some dirty habits (which in the dog world are 
perfectly fine behaviour) they qualify for a great degree of respect. These 


professors of friendliness and trust must be consulted for fundraising, 

persuasion, negotiation, loyalty, humour, patience, courage, adventure, 

discovery, duty, sportsmanship and environmentally responsible behaviour. 
y y y 
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A motley collection of beggars who dance better than a ballerina and can 
put a grand duke to shame with character. Dogs are a never-complaining 
class act. Should you turn the pages, you'll meet the endearing bastards I 
have known. Untrammelled by any sense of order / structure. Rambling 
rattle, for those ready to trip without maps. “The more I see of men, the 
more I admire animals,’ said Madame de Sevigne, the 17th-century writer 
and wit. I am inclined to agree. Zoophilia, as defined by critics, is ‘loving 
animals too much’. Originally, however, the word simply meant being an 
opponent of cruelty towards animals. Is that such a bad thing? Not if it 
counters zoophobia, a morbid and irrational fear of animals, or worse, 
anthropolatry, which the dictionary defines as ‘worshipping man’. I revel in 
zoophilia rather than joining majority ranks with those for whom the sun 
emerges each morning from one favoured posterior or another. 

Juxtaposed with specifics is the overarching, even amorphous 
consideration: what, if any, is the biological basis of consciousness? Not an 
answerable question. Some call it a towering problem; others resign to it as 
insoluble. Who is to say if an animal has consciousness or not? We do not 
even know if another human being is a conscious, thinking individual. 
Ultimately, we do not, and cannot know. According to Donald Griffin, 
pioneer of the modern field of cognitive ethology (the behavioural study of 
animal thinking) the belief that humans are the only thinking, feeling, life- 
form on the planet defies common sense. ‘Nature might find it more 
efficient to endow life-forms with a bit of awareness rather than attempting 
to hardwire every animal for every conceivable eventuality, he says. Among 
other contemporaries, Daniel Dennett belongs to a cadre of thinkers who do 
not hold language as a precondition of consciousness. “The claim, that say, 
left-handed people are unconscious zombies, that many may be dismantled 
as if they were bicycles, is preposterous. So, at the other extreme, is the claim 
that bacteria suffer, or that carrots mind being plucked unceremoniously 
from their earthly homes. Obviously, we can know to a moral certainty 
(which is all that matters) that some things have minds and other things 
don’t.’ 

Animals demonstrate extended consciousness like humans. They reveal 
awareness of the past and anticipation of future events. Evidence also tells us 
that they plan. They dream. Recordings from sleeping birds and mammals 
show patterns of REM (rapid eye movement, which occurs in deep sleep) 
similar to those of humans. When your own feelings and motivations are a 
reference point for another person’s feelings, we call it empathy. Use 
yourself to infer the behaviour of an animal and people say it is 
anthropomorphism!! Cloaked in the guise of scientific respectability, 
anthropomorphism comes to pass when it should not. Such self-evident 
emotions as pleasure are labelled ‘rewarding stimuli’; kissing as ‘beak 
rubbing’; open-mouthed kissing as ‘false feeding’. Do animals have souls? 
No one can prove / disprove this any more than in the case of humans. ‘In a 
wonderful and inexpressible way God is created in his creatures,’ wrote the 
eatly medieval theologian, Scotus Erigena. Every old culture from the 
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Americas to Africa to Asia has held that animals are brethren. Fellow beings 
at once sentient, cognitive, intelligent, although differently enabled. Their 
capacity for language may not be articulated in word or phrase, but it is 
coherent in expression and conveyance. I consider them as mysterious, wise 
expressions of the mind-at-large which pervades the universe. “The soul,’ 
said the psychoanalyst Carl Jung, ‘lies partly in eternity and partly in time.’ In 
December 1963 zoologist Adriaan Kortland witnessed this: 


Sunset in an African rainforest. The splendor of these sunsets. A chimpanzee 
arrives on the scene, carrying a papaya, holding it with one hand against his loins 
as he walks along. This is his bedside snack. The chimp puts down the papaya. 
For a full fifteen minutes the animal remains as if spellbound by the spectacle of 
the changing colours of the dusk, and watches without moving. Then he 
withdraws silently into the thicket, forgetting his papaya. 


What was going on in the chimp’s mind? What aesthetic overwhelming 
impulse made him stand and gaze at the setting orb so long and so intently 
as to forget his snack? How many humans are capable of such immersion as 
to forget a precious possession? Was he imagining? Remembering other 
sunsets / sunrises / companions? No one can tell. The fact that this incident 
has been quoted here, as well as in several other places, illustrates the fact 
that we humans have been impressed by it. Impressed enough to pause, 
recount and reflect on this departure from the hubris of being unique. 
Perhaps more than anything else, it shows how much we, mere neophytes, 
know of the otherness of the Other. 

The word ‘animal’ comes from a Latin root that means ‘soul’. To ancient 
thinkers soul was the mysterious force that gave life and breath to the myriad 
of earth’s creatures. The world mind, or the world soul was the Animus 
Mundi; it enlivened entire nature. Later theologians restricted soul only to 
humans. What is soul / spirit? A channel, if you will, through which we 
become conscious of the essence — the inward beauty — that dwells within 
another living being. To the completely obtuse and obstinate, I offer what 
biologist E. O. Wilson calls biophilia (love of life). The idea is central. 
Germane to all existence; from microbe to man. Everyone, everything, 
evetywhere, every time chases pleasure. Different garbs, alternating routes. 
Dubious success. Impermanent outcome. 

Konrad Lorenz was an Austrian who shared a Nobel Prize for his 
contributions to ethology. He is widely recognised for introducing the 
modern scientific view that animals are not unconscious, unthinking, only 
responding to external stimuli, automatons. At last science grudgingly, 
reluctantly, is beginning to see animals as cognitive sentient beings capable of 
as much pleasure / pain as humans. But you do not need opinion, science, 
research to tell you the truth. You only have to open your mind, interact 
with an animal to see the being within that different body. To those who 
argue on the side of intelligence, how fair is mental dominion? Jeffrey 
Masson and Susan McCarthy, authors of the acclaimed When Elephants Weep, 
do not think so: ‘Intelligence does not imply worthiness; ... it should not 
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matter, from an ethical perspective, how intelligent a particular species or 
even any other particular individual is — after all, we don’t shoot a human 
being who is not doing as well as his contemporaries at school.’ The 
patronising tendency to measure the intelligence of other animals in human 
terms is misplaced. Completely. And who, past or present, can define the 
nature of reality? We have not even begun to cogently interpret our own 


selves. 


You have just dined, and however scrupulously the slaughterhouse is 
concealed in the graceful distance of miles, there is complicity. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) 


To Emerson’s point (and beyond), Jonathan Balcombe adds a very poignant 
fact: ‘No bird is more maligned by humans than the domesticated chicken, 
Gallus gallus. \t is not enough for us to subject tens of billions of chickens 
each year to factory farms and slaughterhouses. We deepen the injustice by 
denigrating them at every turn. A coward is said to be a “chicken”. Chickens 
and turkeys have also become emblematic for stupidity... A closer look at 
these birds reveals that the stupidity lies not with them but with us. Despite 
their brainless reputation, chickens have 25 to 30 different call types (at least 
that’s how many humans can distinguish — the birds probably recognize 
many more). Chickens also have the brains for deception .. . It has been 
proven that chickens don’t just live in the present; they can anticipate the 
future and demonstrate self-control. Studies have also found that neuron 
organisation in chicken brains is highly structured and suggests that they 
have an impressive level of intelligence. Consider this: unlike humans, the 


chicken brain has a remarkable capacity to repair itself fully, after trauma. 


This has neuroscientists completely foxed. The beauty of Gallus gallus 
domesticus is replete with several more examples and merits more than this 
passing mention. I drew in the bird to illustrate that we blank out the 
inconvenient, regardless of how strongly or persistently it shines in our face. 
The human capacity for self-deception is unfathomable. The ostrich should 
cede the ‘head in sand’ trait to humans. The ‘moral’ animal’s habit of 
subordinating truth to convenience or temptation is manifest in the extreme. 
Eventually, we believe what we want to believe. Nothing to do with fact or 
fiction. The propensity of people to cocoon themselves in chimeras is 
unbelievable in the extent of ethical transgression and intellectual dishonesty. 
Wilful ignorance is akin to complicity. If a modern pig farmer never thinks 
of the pig as an animal with a nature, with needs of his/her own, with the 
intelligence of a regular four-year-old child, it may be due less to lack of 
compassion than lack of thought. Whatever the reason, the fact is that trees 
are missed for the forest as surely as the forest for the trees. In Jude the 
Obscure, Thomas Hardy noted the accusatory gaze of a pig who was horribly 


killed (as all pigs are): 


The dying animal’s cry assumed its third and final tone, the shriek of agony; his 
glazing eyes riveting themselves on Arabella with the eloquently keen reproach 
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of a creature recognizing at last the treachery of those who had seemed his only 
friends. 


Increasingly, irrefutable evidence points at what those who have the gift of 
sight have always known: animals, very obviously, are individuals with as 
much biography as biology. And like us, very clear followers of the pursuit 
of pleasure. It is a commonsensical observation; but common sense, as 
George Bernard Shaw reminded us, ‘is genius’. And therefore scarce. What is 
more disturbing however is the cocksureness of people even in the face of 
contending logic: 


[That] the sun is the centre of the world and completely immovable of local 
motion is foolish and absurd in philosophy, and formally heretical, in as much as 
it expressly contradicts the doctrine of the Holy Scripture in many passages, both 
in their literal meaning and according to the interpretation of the Fathers and the 
Doctors. 


Declaration of the Committee of the Holy Office, 19 February 1616 


The eminent fathers and the distinguished doctors were refuting the 
assertion that the earth went around the sun. They held it true vice versa. 
And the world, as it always does, was content to nod away. That says pretty 
much everything. Resistance to common sense, refutation of the new, denial 
of the inconvenient. A long litany of debunking the nature of reality. So be it. 
Because if the universe is intelligent and compassionate, if every equation 
must be balanced beyond the sums of maths, if ‘every action has an equal 
and opposite reaction’, screams of torture shall surely have inverse 
resonance. To each, must be, their own. My toast is to the nonhuman beings. 
As is also my last bet. For 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


William Cowper, ‘Light Shining out of Darkness’, O/ney Hymns, 1779 


Amit Chaudbery is a suppressed vagabond who reads, writes, cultiates plants, befriends 
animals and searches for the sublime while being an absentee farmer in Jaipur. Economics 
compels him, however, to run in the corporate world, managing reputation quotients for 
companies. Industry agnostic, he has led the corporate communications and public affairs 
arm of several multinational and large Indian companies in-country as CXO and for a 
global PR consultancy as country CEO. 


Notes 
* This extract is taken from the author’s forthcoming book, Romancing the Bastards. 
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Notes towards an 
Animal Liberation Manifesto I 


How the manifesto invitation (Critical Society 7) has been ignored — or not 
received — by most people in this movement may hint at things a 
manifesto itself could highlight as the movement’s failings. It may be 
that almost the entire animal liberation (or ‘protection’ or ‘welfarist’ or 
‘advocacy’) movement no longer has any faith in words or has seen too 
many of them; that everything is just dandy as it is; that Facebook, blogs 
and Twitter are now all we need; that a Tory/LibDem government and 
the media are on our side. 

The three contributions that follow could well be — and perhaps 
should be — the tip of an otherwise unexpressed iceberg. They provide 
enough contrasts and ideas to stimulate others. 

Clear statements, answers and identities are required, and concerns 
need to be addressed. Why is it exactly, that, after some 35 years or so of 
Animal Liberation (which wasn’t), animal liberation (which was) and 
animal liberation (which isn’t), confusion and negativity reign amongst 
the populace? Does anyone know where we’re going? How we’re going 
to get there? 

We need more contributions, especially, perhaps, it’s from younger committed folk 
that we need to hear. As Dave Wetton says in his “Thoughts on an Animal 
Rights Manifesto’ later, for instance: 


... it’s important that we establish how today’s new generation of animal 
rightists and activists see themselves slotting in with the campaigning 
techniques of not just those of us from previous generations but equally 
those of the growing environmental movement and perhaps working in 
closer harmony than has hitherto been the case (any links between the ALF, 
Earth First and Earth Liberation Front aside). 

The environmentalists should be amenable to AR philosophies. They 
come and go (Newbury by-pass, Twyford Down, etc.) but the environment’s 
going to be coming in for a massive amount of hammering in the future, 
what with the growing population and the industrialists’ greed. Any 
manifesto would need a good feed-in from today’s younger generation 
because we can’t expect them to be in awe of us older ones if we still haven’t 
come up with the goods, despite what we may consider to have been our 
best efforts. 


That’s an invitation if there ever was one, and there was. So please get thinking and 
writing. None of this appeal, however, prohibits contributions from those 
of older head, experience and soul. 

An assessment such as the following may also be found helpful when 


considering the imperative of, and making contributions to, a manifesto. 


The animal advocacy movement is at an impasse. The familiar strategies and 
arguments for articulating issues and mobilizing public opinion around 
animal welfare, developed over the past 180 years, have had some success, 
on some issues. But the built-in limits of these strategies have increasingly 
become clear ... we have made no demonstrable progress towards 
dismantling the system of animal exploitation. 


Sue Donaldson and Will Kymlicka, Zoopolis, pp. 1...3. 
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The book is concerned mostly with animal rights theory and practice, its 
limitations, development and broader political application, and is 
recommended not because one should necessarily agree with its every 
analysis and suggestion but because it exhibits and promotes wider 
thinking. See especially perhaps the first 50 pages, which can assist 
greatly regarding assessment, aims and terms; and also the interesting 
comments in its Conclusion (although, ironically, the book is flawed by 
its lack of media concern and by its assumptions, rather than research 
findings, about why people ate opposed to animal liberation — two of the 
majot problems with the movement highlighted in the following 
atticles). 

However, it is not required reading for present purposes. Maybe what 
could be considered instead, for instance, is the present UK 
government’s (Nazi-rationalist) notion that ‘sustainable intensification’ is 
the way forward for animal-based agriculture. 


I look forward to hearing from you. 


Ed. 


Reference 
Donaldson, S. and Kymlicka, W. (2011) Zoopolis:_A Political Theory of Animal 
Rights Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press. 
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An Animal Liberation Manifesto? 
JOHN BRYANT 


My little Collins Gem dictionary defines a manifesto as the ‘declaration of 
policy by political party, government, or movement’. The purpose of a political 
party’s manifesto is to gain power, whereas that of a government is 
usually to retain it. So what would be the purpose of a manifesto for 
animal liberation? Would its publication even be supported by any of the 
majot animal welfare societies, or would it be viewed as the rantings of 
extremist animal rights activists? In other words, would an animal 
liberation manifesto take us forwards ot backwards? Indeed, could more 
than a dozen animal rights advocates even agree on the terms of such a 
manifesto? 

An animal liberation manifesto would surely have to begin by calling 
for the ending of breeding, rearing and slaughtering sentient animals for 
food. Presumably this would include an end to robbing cows, goats, 
sheep, camels, etc of milk intended for their own offspring. But do we 
limit the condemnation of exploiting animals for their flesh and skins to 
nations and communities that have a choice of diet? Do we call for the 
ending of fishing, despite the fact that many communities survive on the 
product and/or the trade? The slow suffocation of billions of fish in the 
holds of trawlers, in terms of numbers and suffering, must be worse that 
that of poultry in so-called ‘processing plants’ and cows, sheep and pigs 
in abattoirs. At a lively discussion in my house in the early 1970s, my 
brother, a Steiner school teacher, asked a vegan leader of the Animal 
Liberation Front what he would do about peoples like the Inuits who 
exploit the wildlife around them for food and clothing, and who could 
argue that their climate is not suitable for vegetable and cereal crops. The 
response was immediate, ‘’d move ’em!’ 

Many animal rights campaigners would agree on condemnation of the 
exploitation and ‘sacrifice’ of animals in the drugs and medical industries. 
But in the UK those animal groups that rely on charitable status would 
be threatened by the Charity Commission who take great pleasure 
reminding such groups that the only qualification for charitable status is 
‘the benefit of human beings’. It is only because the Charity Commission 
accepts that ‘kindness to animals’ is generally a benefit for human beings 
that charitable status has been granted to some animal welfare societies. 
RSPCA attempts to establish radical ‘anti-vivisection’ policies have 
constantly been undermined by threats from the Charity Commission 
officials on the grounds that opposing the use of animals in medical 
experiments might be seen to be ‘contrary to the benefit to human 
beings’. 

I recently (October 2011) resigned from a brief period as a Trustee of 
the RSPCA. There were many teasons for my exasperation, but the main 
ones were the Society’s promotion of the animal farming industry with 
its so-called ‘Freedom Food’ scheme in which it invests around {1 
million annually in an effort to raise the standards of farms and 


slaughterhouses by inviting farmers to use the RSPCA ‘brand’ of 
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approval for their products. Unfortunately there have been many 
embarrassing exposures of appalling cruelty in Freedom Food farms and 
abattoirs, because the Society simply cannot afford to employ enough 
trained monitors to conduct regular inspections at its 3,000 or so 
Freedom Food sites. The Freedom Food concept now includes many 
salmon farms where millions of fish are reared in huge cages in lakes and 
lochs. What the RSPCA doesn’t want fish-eaters to know (to the extent 
that it has refused to even answer questions from its members) is that in 
the years 2008-10 more than 760 seals were shot on Freedom Food 
salmon farms to prevent them predating on the fish! To be fait these 
losses have dramatically declined due to better preventative and deterrent 
measutes, but I predict that seals shot at RSPCA Freedom Food salmon 
farms will always outweigh the number of those rescued by the RSPCA. 

The problem with ‘Freedom Food’ is that the RSPCA seeks to 
persuade the public that it is possible to have industrialised, massive- 
scale production and slaughter of millions of animals and for all those 
animals to have ‘happy’ lives and an ‘easy’ death. For this to happen, all 
methods of husbandry would have to be comfortable and stress free, and 
all slaughter would have to take place at the point of production without 
transportation and without separating animals from their kin for humane 
slaughter. We’ve all seen the scenes captured by animal rights activists 
planting secret cameras in farms where poultry and pigs are kept in 
dreadful, filthy and overcrowded conditions, of farm workers clubbing 
live turkeys with baseball bats for amusement, of slaughterhouse workers 
stubbing cigarettes out on the faces of pigs and torturing animals with 
electtic tongs. 

The final RSPCA ‘straw’ for me was the its Council’s decision to 
involve itself in a deal with Pets at Home, Britain’s biggest pet-store 
chain, which trades in both ‘normal’, long-suffering domestic pets such 
as rabbits, guinea pigs, gerbils, etc and also exotic species such as tropical 
fish, crested geckos and bearded dragons. In 2010 the RSPCA Council 
resolved not to respond to Pets at Homes’ tempting invitations for 
cotpotate cooperation, as long as the company continued trading in 
animals. In October 2011 the Society dropped this condition in its 
eagerness to mitigate its (comparatively) declining income. Hence my 
resignation, and also my reason for thinking that a comprehensive animal 
liberation manifesto could never unite the animal rights and animal 
welfare movements — from the RSPCA to the Vegan Society. 

That said, in 1977 I was but one of the contributors to a highly 
successful animal rights symposium held in Cambridge and organised by 
the RSPCA.! Nearly 200 delegates — theologians, philosophers, scientists, 
lawyers, politicians and members of many disparate animal groups — 
came from all over the country and abroad to debate animal rights, and 
at the end of the two-day event, almost all delegates signed the 
‘Declaration Against Speciesism’: 


Inasmuch as we believe there is ample evidence that many other species are 
capable of feeling, we condemn totally the infliction of suffering upon our 
brother animals, and the curtailment of their enjoyment, unless it be 
necessary for theit own individual benefit. 
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We do not accept that a difference in species alone (any more than a 
difference in race) can justify wanton exploitation or oppression in the name 
of science or sport, or for food, commercial profit or other human gain. 

We believe in the evolutionary and moral kinship of all animals and we 
declare our belief that all sentient creatures have rights to life, liberty and the 
quest for happiness. 

We call for the protection of these rights. 


A revised version of this 34-year-old declaration is at this very time the 
mission statement of the animal rights campaigning group Uncaged, and 
through the internet perhaps this declaration may gain a new lease of life 
amongst new generations.” But, is such a vision for the future of the 
planet just an impossible dream? With the human population predicted 
to tise to ten billion by the year 2020 what hope is there for a place for 
liberated animals? Can the planet itself even survive such a massive 
population of such a destructive species as Homo sapiens? 

Today as I write (11 November), with the main news bulletins 
reminding us of the millions of people killed in world wars, it’s also been 
reported that the black rhino is officially extinct and the white rhino 
probably extinct, in west Aftica — driven into extinction not only by the 
ignorance of human beings who believe that rhino horn is a medicine 
and aphrodisiac, but also the failure of governments to combat such 
tidiculous notions. Can a manifesto for animal liberation make any 
impact while millions of our own species are not yet liberated from 
ignorance, poverty, slavery, starvation, drought, wars and the cruelty of 
tyrants? 

Perhaps the real answer is to regard ourselves as an ‘anti-cruelty’ 
movement and to unite with all organisations and groups that oppose 
cruelty — whether it is to people or other forms of sentient life. Any 
public opinion poll that asked ‘Are you opposed to cruelty?’ would 
receive a ‘yes’ vote as neat 100% as makes no difference. The reason is 
because of the definition of ‘cruelty’, ie., the ‘infliction of unnecessary 
suffering’. With the exception of a total sadist, no one would admit that 
they approve of cruelty, so the difference is dictated by the word 
‘unnecessary’. A meat-eater might accept that there is suffering in the 
animal farming industry, but may well believe (or choose to) that it is 
necessary for humans to eat meat to maintain health. Plenty of people 
would accept that there is suffering in the medical research industry, but 
many believe (or choose to) that experiments on animals are necessary to 
combat the suffering of human beings from disease. Similarly many 
people believe that owning pets is good for people, particularly to ‘teach 
children to respect and care for animals’, even though they know that 
domestic pets are often abused, that surplus pets ate abandoned or 
destroyed or end up incarcerated in animal homes, or even wheelie- 
bins! Whereas I would be happy for the entite pet industry to be closed 
down, and all domestic pets neutered so that eventually they no longer 
exist! 

So a manifesto that seeks to unite everyone who opposes cruelty 
might be the only point of contact for the compassionate section (surely 


the majority) of the human trace. Those who are ‘cruel’ are the 
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enemy. Those who are compassionate ate our allies. I offer two quotes 


below to prove my case. 


Horse-whipping a hunt saboteur is rather like beating a wife. They are both 
private matters. 


Tim Asplin, Joint Master of the Essex Union Fox Hounds, about an 
incident on 27 November 1976 


In hunting, whether it be of fox or hare, every follower should identify 
himself with hounds’ aims and give his entire sympathy to them. If he allows 
himself to sympathise with the hare, his pleasure in the chase will be 
neutralised and he might as well go home at once. 


Captain J. Otho Paget, author of The Art of Beagling, 1931 


John Bryant has campaigned for animal rights and wildlife protection for four decades 
and has been an officer of the RSPCA, League Against Cruel Sports, Animal Aid 
and the Ferne Animal Sanctuary. His three books are Fettered Kingdoms: An 
Examination of a Changing Ethic (1982, 1990), Animal Sanctuary (1999) 
and Living with Urban Wildlife (2002). He now operates a wildlife consultancy, 
helping householders, sports clubs, developers, local authorities, hospitals and schools to 
find humane, non-lethal solutions to problems with urban wild animals, such as foxes, 


rats, mice, squirrels, pigeons and Canada geese. 


Notes 


1 A record of the proceedings of the symposium, held under the auspices of the 
RSPCA at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the ‘Ethical Aspects of Man’s 
Relationship with Animals’, 18-19 August 1977, was published as Animals’ Rights 
— A Symposium, ed. David Paterson and Richard D. Ryder, Centaur Press 1979. 


2 Uncaged’s version, now called by them ‘A Universal Declaration of Animal 
Rights’, reads thus: 


Inasmuch as there is ample evidence that many animal species are capable of feeling, 
we condemn totally the infliction of suffering upon our fellow creatures and the 
curtailment of their behavioural and other needs save where this is necessary for their 
own individual benefit. 

We do not accept that a difference in species alone (any more than a difference 
in race) can justify wanton exploitation or oppression in the name of science or 
sport, or for use as food, for commercial profit or for other human gain. 

We believe in the evolutionary and moral kinship of all animals and declare our 
belief that all sentient creatures have rights to life, liberty and natural enjoyment. 

We therefore call for the protection of these rights. 


See http://www.uncaged.co.uk/signudar.php. 
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Thoughts on an Animal Rights Manifesto 
DAVE WETTON 


Keith Mann starts the prologue of his excellent book on the growth of 
the animal liberation movement, From Dusk ‘til Dawn, with a quote from 
the German philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860): 


All truth passes through three stages. First, it is ridiculed. Second, it is 
violently opposed. Third, it is accepted as being self-evident. 


Other quotes from Keith’s book confirm that the concept of animals 
having rights goes back a long way.’ And radical action on their behalf 
certainly didn’t start with the formation of the Band of Mercy Mk 2 in 
1974 (the forerunner of the Animal Liberation Front) — its Mk 1 version 
had been formed just over 100 years earlier. And during the long run-up 
to the publication of Peter Singet’s Animal Liberation in 1975 many other 
‘rights’ issues had been and were still being raised, all revolving around 
humans, whether to do with slavery, female suffrage, civil rights for 
blacks in South Africa and North America, women’s rights, gay rights or 
similar, most of which, to a greater or lesser extent, have arguably 
reached Schopenhauer’s third stage. Those particular rights may have 
been hard won and may still not be perfect but the principles behind 
them have surely become fat more broadly acceptable amongst the more 
civilised elements of society. 

But whereas these have each been basically ‘one-off issues, and 
therefore easier to work through, the fight for the far more expansive 
concept of ‘human rights’ per se is still floating amongst all three stages. 
Whether it’s Syrians or Burmese fighting and dying for the right to 
political dissent, Tibetans and Palestinians fighting for their countries 
back, British Muslims wanting the right to burn poppies, the English 
Defence League wanting the right to march through ethnically sensitive 
areas or simply the right of a driver to smoke a cigarette in his own cat 
ot walk naked from London to Edinburgh if he/she so chooses, the 
whole thing becomes much more complicated in its overlapping and 
often contradictory elements and is clearly never going to be all sorted 
out in one go and never to everyone’s satisfaction. So timescales based 
on contemporary public opinion remain important when it comes to the 
consideration of legislation to resolve perceived wrongs. 

And isn’t that same global mix of perceived wrongs exactly what 
we’ve got when it comes to the concept of ‘animal rights’ and pushing 
out cause out in an acceptable way to the wider world? For a start we 
have the problem of trying to influence human beings who are, in the 
main, a bunch of selfish bastards interested only in their immediate 
families and friends. And secondly we’re not promoting the cause of 
telatively easily understood human beings who function like you or me 
here. We’re dealing with creatures ranging from ants to whales, some of 
whom the public are sympathetic to and others to whom they exhibit 
open hostility, far too often because of something they’ve read in a 


newspaper. ‘Red squirrels good, grey squirrels bad’ immediately jumps to 
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mind. The fact that red squirrels were destroyed mercilessly in their 
thousands by gamekeepers in the past counts as nothing nowadays 
because Prince Charles says they're OK now and that greys ate the 
enemy. It’s straightforward colour prejudice but, hey, there’s a bonus 
insofar as they now appear on pub menus. 

OK, not everyone’s a selfish bastard. Some do cate about other 
sentient beings. However, concern for animals comes in several forms 
and not always logical ones. We’re reputed to be a nation of animal 
lovers but how far does that really extend? People love their pets and 
want revenge in excruciating ways when they see a yob swinging a cat 
around by its tail, they campaign for badgers not to be culled, they report 
injured animals to the RSPCA and they ‘ooh’ and ‘aah’ when they see 
baby lambs bouncing around in fields. But then they go home and tuck 
into lamb cutlets for lunch, totally oblivious to the irony of it all. 

Meat eating is the key as far as I’m concerned. Most people grow up 
in meat-eating households so going vegetarian or vegan, on 
compassionate grounds rather than health ones, can be a difficult thing 
to do, particularly if you’re a teenager under a lot of pressure not to rock 
the family boat. But enlightened families can learn to respect such wishes 
and cater for them. And surely giving up meat is far easier than giving up 
a cigarette addiction. No longer indulging in the products of the 
slaughterhouse or fish farm not only eases the conscience but in the 
ptocess makes it easier to more fully appreciate the broader scenario of 


animal cruelty and wanting to do something about that, too. 


The broad scenario 

Cruelty to animals comes in many varieties that often overlap. It can be 
blatantly vicious, as in the name of perverted entertainment or tradition 
(beat baiting, cockfighting, bullfighting, badger baiting, etc) or family 
entertainment (circuses and zoos) or done in the name of sport (hunting 
and shooting) or leisure (angling). It can be excused as necessary for 
food production (every animal who dies unnecessarily in any 
slaughterhouse or at sea and any destroyed during the process of cutting 
back the environment to grow more crops), pest control (rabbiting, 
pigeon shooting), human benefit, whether medicinal (animals in labs) or 
aphrodisiacal (tiger bones and rhino horns) or religion (mass sacrificial 
slaughter) or ignorant superstition (donkeys’ ears cut off to prevent them 
being poisoned by polluted water). Or it can be the means of earning a 
living (dancing bears, overworked donkeys). Plus the collateral of the pet 
trade, of course. The list can seem endless. 

So how do we, in the broad movement of those who care for 
animals, deal with this? No doubt most of us belong to or support at 
least one animal group, whether it’s a campaigning one or a sanctuary. 
We may have our own personal priority lists but the one thing we do 
have is a shared belief that animals have the right not to have to suffer 
for our benefit. But there’s inconsistency when it comes to the crunch, 
with some pro-animal groups still serving meat at their functions, for 


example. They have to be brought into the fold. 
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Working from within 

As with any social movement, if we’re going to be successful in getting 
out ideology accepted by the general public we need to expand our 
influential base. Leaflet drops are fine, as are adverts in papers and mags 
and the rare, but very welcome, positive news story in the media, but in 
my view we seriously need to cultivate much closer links with other 
institutions that are generally on our side of the fence but aren’t fully 
there yet and who have large memberships who should be potentially 
pliable as far as seeing the logic of our more thought-through views is 
concerned. 

There are various campaigning groups such as PeT’/A, Viva! and 
Animal Aid who have clearly adopted the principle of ‘animal rights’. 
Apart from campaigning across a similar broad front they share two of 
out basic principles — (i) they espouse vegetarianism and veganism, and 
(ii) they are not in ‘the numbers game’ (see below). Similarly other 
groups such as the Hunt Saboteurs Association, Respect for Animals and 
Sea Shepherd, although not having a hard set of constitutional rules 
about it, do nevertheless similarly embrace a vegetarian/vegan lifestyle. 


Not so, unfortunately, some of the welfarist groups. 


The animal welfare movement 

When I joined the RSPCA in 1962 it was riddled with hunters who 
clearly saw it as a very important institution as far as the potential to 
influence Parliament was concerned. We could have left it to fester but 
we didn’t because we too appreciated its value beyond just its ‘cats and 
dogs’ image. In comparison with those days its current policies are close 
to hard-core animal rights, but the welfarist attitude too often gets in the 
way and undermines what we want for the animals. 

The prime example is of course Freedom Food, which, on the 
surface, may be aimed at the conditions in which animals are reared but 
in reality has become nothing other than the promotion of meat eating 
under the flawed guise of a totally inadequate regulatory system. 
Hillside’s investigators have time and again exposed the failures of the 
Society’s inspection system with their videos of the conditions on the 
Society’s ‘approved’ farms and yet Freedom Food meat continues to be 
promoted to a gullible public who want to believe that they’re being kind 
to animals by buying it. There’s only one way you can be kind to ‘food 
animals’ — by not eating them! Sadly that’s a lesson not yet learned by a 
very large number of RSPCA staff, hence their reluctance to promote 
vegetarianism and veganism rather than Freedom Food. Sadder still is 
their apparent embarrassment about any such promotion for fear of 
being labelled as ‘cranks’ or even ‘extremists’ by the meat-eating 
politicians with whom they deal. There’s nothing more extreme than 
sending a pig to an abattoir to be inadequately electrocuted before 
having his/her throat cut, but to them that appears to be the acceptable 
norm. There are a lot of good radical members of the RSPCA but it can 
take an intolerably long time to get the message across at times. 

Compassion in World Farming falls into a similar boat. They may 


have vegetarians and vegans working for them and be promoting what it 
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says on the tin (Le. “compassion’) in an often very competent way when 
it comes to how animals are raised, but at the end of the day those same 
animals still end up in the killing room for no real reason, because none 
of us needs meat. 

The ultimate danger of these two organisations’ shared message is 
that it simply provides the public with the ‘feel-good’ factor that will, 
forever and a day, prevent them from turning away from meat. The 


message has to change. Veganism is not a dirty word. 


The environment/conservation movement 

This is where the ‘numbers game’ comes in. From the World Wildlife 
Fund (today’s World Wide Fund for Nature) to Greenpeace the 
concentration has been on numbers and the threat of extinction. And 
therein lies the danger because the public ends up only being concerned 
with a species if it is so threatened rather than the fact that its separate 
components are suffering at the hands of man in their own individual 
ways. 

My simplistic argument has always been to take an imaginary scenario 
of just 100 whales left in the oceans and the International Whaling 
Commission agreeing that ‘a third’ could be safely taken each year 
without threatening the species’ survival. So in Year One 33 are killed, 
leaving 67 to breed at, say, one calf per couple — ie. 33 calves that year, 
bringing you back to the sustainable level of 100, allowing the exercise to 
be repeated ad infinitum with 33 or 34 being killed every year from 
hereon in, thereby satisfying both the whalers and the conservationists at 
the same time. By Year Four (say) 133 whales will have been killed, 
which is 33 more than you started out with. So, if attitudes towards the 
whale — other than as a sustainable source of food and other material for 
the Japanese and Norwegians rather than as an intelligent creature in its 
own tight — haven’t changed and are unlikely to do so in the foreseeable 
future, why not kill the original 100 and thereby prevent the 
accumulative suffering that would otherwise entail if the status quo is 
maintained from generation to generation? Whether there are three 
whales on the planet or three million we shouldn’t be killing any of them. 

The WWF is probably still best known for its campaign to save the 
panda (and don’t we all love the cuddly panda?) but it saw no hypocrisy 
in having a president (Prince Philip) who has spent his life shooting birds 
for fun and raising his kids to do the same. 

In 1979 the Norwegians sailed to the Orkneys for a mass kill of seals, 
in conjunction with local fishermen. Greenpeace considered this to be 
unsustainable so the Rainbow Warrior sailed up there to confront them. 
Our HSA committee decided to get us involved too by sending two 
vanloads of sabs up to act as ground troops. We were in close touch with 
Greenpeace who were going to assist with running us between the 
islands. However, after a lot of hostile publicity, the Norwegians decided 
to pull out. And so did Greenpeace even though the locals were 
pteparing to carry on with their own reduced cull. Greenpeace’s decision 
was based on their acceptance that the smaller local cull would not have 


a deleterious effect on overall seal numbers. But to us, numbers didn’t 
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matter. Any seal killed was one too many. We took our two vans and a 
tubber boat up to Kirkwall but sadly — without the necessary expertise, 
the use of Rainbow Warrior and atrocious weather — we didn’t stand a 
chance. 

It was that episode that really opened my eyes to the yawning chasm 
that continues to exist between the animal rights movement and the 
consetvation movement when it comes to the plight of individual 
animals. I’'d given up with the WWF a long time before for appointing a 
killer as president but Greenpeace were arguably on our wavelength. The 
Orkneys debacle proved that they weren’t. 

I guess it’s fairly safe to assume that most of us agree with the broad 
aims of the consetvation movement, not least because of the threat to 
each of us posed by the rapidly expanding world population and global 
warming. But there are still too many elements in the conservation 
movement who do not share our concern for the plight of the individual 
animal. Taking Greenpeace as an example again, no doubt we all find 
their campaign against drift netters laudable, but a closer look reveals 
that it’s got nothing to do with the unnecessary mass killing of tuna for 
the lunchtime sandwich trade (other than the threat of overkill) but all to 
do with the incidental by-catch of other creatures like dolphins, sharks, 
turtles and rays who the general public in the West tend not to eat and 
therefore feel more sympathetic towards. 

And in early 2009 Friends of the Earth ran an article about the 


destruction of the Paraguayan rainforest, in which the author stated, 


The meat and dairy industry creates more climate-changing emissions than 
every single plane, train and automobile on the planet. 


So, what were we asked to do about it? Simply encourage our own 
farmers to grow more of their own ‘feed’ and encourage hospitals and 
schools to provide ‘less but better quality meat and dairy’. See what I 
mean? That attitude has to change and, as with the welfarists, we have to 
make sure that it does. 


The theists 
One of the posters at the St Paul’s tent city read 


Every religion in the world believes that every other religion is superstition. 
And they’re all correct. 


Exactly. Their original roots may have developed from superstition and 
folklore and a basic need to believe that ‘surely this miserable existence 
can’t be what life’s about’ but in the process shrewd manipulators, 
hungry for power and riches, have worked on the malleable masses who 
have, in the process, come to accept them as a lifeline to a happier life in 
Heaven above rather than appreciating that Heaven is already here on 
Planet Earth if only they open their eyes. OK, some religions do include 
Gaia ot Mother Earth in their philosophies but the big ones all too often 
seem to be oblivious to matters affecting the planet. 
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Having said that though, there are elements in many of them, which 
do tap into their followers’ deeper humanitarian instincts. Not always 
easy to appreciate I know when we witness the continuing mass 
sactifices of turkeys at Christmas and sheep at the festival of Eid, but 
surely kindness is a part of most religions, albeit that it too often isn’t 
much in evidence when it comes to how they deal with the animal 
kingdom. [ve often fantasised about someone discovering a new set of 
Dead Sea scrolls that had as their No. 1 instruction ‘Be kind to animals’ 
or even reading about a new 21st-century vegan prophet who could 
work a few magical miracles and push the same hard-line pro-animal 
message (dream on!) but surely it should be possible to utilise that basic 
‘be good or you won’t get to Heaven’ tenet for our own pro-animal 
purposes a lot more than it currently is. Rather than just relying on the 
occasional kind-hearted cleric’s ‘blessing of pets’ service we need to work 
on that same intermediate layer of each religion — ie. the men and 
women in direct contact with the congregations — to get the message 
through that ‘animals count’. As far as Christianity’s concerned there’s 
always been the grey area over the interpretation of whether God gave 
man ‘dominion’ over the animals (Genesis 1:28) or the far more 
benevolent ‘stewardship’. But why would God/Allah have created 
animals that he wanted to be badly treated in either case? (And see 
Andrew Linzey’s works.) 

Whether through honest-to-goodness plain decency or self-interest, 
in helping them get to Heaven, the potential for goodness should be in 
every religious person’s soul and we need to tap into that far more than 
we do by getting the gospel of compassion spread far more widely than 


it currently is. 


The public 

As I said earlier, most people are selfish. They vote for whichever 
political party will leave them with more money in their pocket rather 
than the party that will save the planet. But individuals do get concerned 
when they see an animal suffering. The cat in the dustbin incident and 
the more recent cat-swinging one prove that, and I find the most unlikely 
people putting money into my tin when I’m doing a street collection for 
Animal Aid. I also meet many of them through my volunteer work with 
a couple of local wildlife rescue centres after they’ve called about an 
injured fox or bird or underweight hedgehog. They have kind hearts and 
probably all hate bloodsports and bullfighting and the concept of cows 
being locked away in megafarms in future as much as I do, but most of 
them will nevertheless support experiments on monkeys if they think it 
means a cure for cancer or enjoy their turkey while they watch the 
Queen’s Christmas message, particularly if it’s a conscience-salving ‘free 
range’ one. 

One of the major things to have happened over the past two or three 
decades is the growth of the availability of vegetarian and vegan options 
in supermarkets and restaurants. That the shelves get replenished and 
some menus sometimes actually contain more than one option show that 


people are buying the stuff (and don’t you get cheesed off when the 
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vegan options have gone by the time you’ve reached the Indian takeaway 
shelves!) all of which can only be good for the animals. The veggie 
recipes on some of the regular cookery programmes (Jamie Oliver, Hugh 
Fearnley-Whittingstall, the Hairy Bikers, etc) help to spread the message 
too, even though they all eventually revert to the usual dead-flesh ones. 
But the seeds are there and we need to work on them, with a lot more 
input from the Vegan and Vegetarian societies, too. They need to push 
the animal rights philosophy just as strongly as the healthy eating one. 
And the environmental groups should be pushing the economic and eco- 
friendly benefit of growing crops for humans rather than other animals 
in this increasingly shrinking world of ours because even more people 
will pick up on that aspect. 

Public awareness of the issues is the key. Look at the incredibly 
positive impact that Greyhound Action’s demos at various stadiums has 
had on the decline of this once thriving family and corporate 
entertainment business. Where the League Against Cruel Sports has, in 
the past at least, concentrated on tightening up the rules regarding the 
sport, Greyhound Action has stuck to its hard-core principles and hard- 
line message that greyhound racing is wrong, not least because of the 
numbers destroyed by their callous owners when they are no longer 
successful. And they’re winning — attendance numbers have dropped so 
much that many stadiums have actually closed. Who'd have thought it 20 
years ago? 

One thing we’te probably all concerned about is the public 
perception of our message. We want as many of them on board as 
possible but there’s a risk that if what we’re demanding at the wider level 
is seen to be too extreme, and therefore too much for them to get to 
grips with, we could lose theit support for our other ‘lower down the 
scale’ demands. And if we come across as too ‘holier than thou’ we’ll 
also risk alienating them. After all ‘no one likes the vegan police!’ Not 


even animal rightists. 


The media 

It has to be a ‘softly softly’ approach if we’re going to be ultimately 
successful, and part of that is going to mean getting the media on board 
far more than they are at present. But how often do we ever get a decent 
write-up in any of the national papers? The red tops, the Mai/ and 
Express always go for the ‘fox bites baby’ sensationalist approach and the 
broadsheets tend to only concentrate on human issues (Te Guardian is a 
complete let-down in this regard — it wouldn’t understand radicalism if it 
fell over a bucket of it). But then you get the Daily Mai/ suddenly coming 
out with the story about Anne the mistreated circus elephant, which is 
exactly what was needed to help boost interest in the anti-‘circus animals’ 
debate going through Parliament at the time. But they all seem constantly 
determined to portray us radicals as nutters. 

Celebrities, with their media profiles, can be a help because of the 
influence they have over their fans. We already have support from some 
of them but we could always do with more of the right calibre. But we 
have to be careful. The public love David Attenborough and if he’s 
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enthusiastic about polar bears or killer whales or wolves they will be too 
but in his enthusiasm he too often dismisses the plight of the prey. The 
film of the pod of killer whales ganging up on an isolated seal on a small 
ice floe in his recent series Frozen Planet may have been technically 
brilliant and scientifically interesting but there was no word of remorse 
for the seal when he/she finally got washed off. It’s the same with Simon 
King and others. They give the lion pack individual names but never 
bother to name the impala who’s eventually brought down by them. This 
one-sided reverence for carnivores gives the wrong message as far as ’'m 


concerned. Hence the need for caution. 


Political compromise 

If the law of the land is to be changed to benefit other animals it has to 
be done through Parliament and, despair of them as we so often might, 
that means convincing the MPs. There have been various Acts passed 
overt the years, which, arguably at least, do generally benefit the animals 
they’re aimed at but they can be very hard won, particularly if the 
opposition has vested interests in the status quo — e.g. the ‘value of the 
pharmaceutical industry to the wealth of the nation’. Sometimes we hit 
lucky, as with the recent vote in Parliament to ban animal acts in 
citcuses, even though it didn’t progress, but getting one MP or a group 
of them to take up your cause can be a teal challenge, usually involving 
some sort of compromise if the eventual Bill is to succeed. 

My particular passion was anti-hunting. I joined the League Against 
Cruel Sports in 1962 at the age of 18 and the Hunt Saboteurs 
Association in 1964 soon after it was set up. The target was simple — the 
abolition of all hound sports, eventually through Parliament but in the 
meantime using direct action to save the lives of the hunted animals. I 
was HSA Secretary throughout the 70s and a LACS committee member 
from 1980 to ’85. Up until the mid 1980s there’d been a generally good 
relationship between the two organisations. Both understood their 
respective roles in the campaign and many MPs were on board. But then 
the HSA decided to expand its remit to officially include angling as one 
of its primary targets. From a purist perspective this may have seemed a 
logical move but it threatened to undermine the strong bond that the 
League had built up with its allies in the House of Commons. A study of 
any vote taken on the topic of hunting has always shown the majority of 
Tories supporting it and the majority of Labour MPs opposing it. In 
other words the landed gentry versus the proletariat. Toffs versus 
peasants. Of course, the plight of the hunted animals was in there too 
but the politics of it all always was at the core of any debate. 

And now we had a prominent anti-hunting group saying that the 
sport of three million of the proletariat should also be added to the list! 
How were Labour MPs expected to respond to that? It caused a big rift 
between the two organisations because it was attracting lots of interest 
from the press, who always love internecine strife. My attitude was that 
(a) the HSA didn’t have enough members to sab hunts (its raison d’étre) as 
it was, let alone start diverting those scant resources into other fields, and 


that (b) an alternative organisation already existed, in the shape of the 
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Campaign Against Angling (which I belonged to), so why not leave it to 
them rather than risking scaring off our valuable allies in the House? It 
was a purist versus pragmatic situation to be in but it exemplifies the sort 
of dilemmas that can arise when dealing with Parliament. The fight to get 
the Hunting Act of 2004 through was massive and it needed the rarely 
used Parliament Act to push it through its final stages in the Lords. It’s 
by no means perfect, and certainly needs improvement, but if it had 
mentioned angling it wouldn’t have even seen the light of day. 

Also these days we’re not masters of our own destinies any more. We 
have EEC regulations and the rights of ethnic minorities to contend 
with. So live sheep continue to be transported from Ireland or Scotland 
ot Wales through Dover to have their throats cut, while still fully 
conscious, in fields around Paris. But say anything condemnatory about 
that or Jewish shechita butchery techniques and you’re an instant racist. 
And before anyone does actually accuse me of being such let me add 
that I don’t consider typical British slaughter methods much better (I’ve 
seen the Animal Aid CCTV footage, too) but I do most definitely 
consider that the only consideration to be given when it comes to killing 
an animal for food, while such practices last, is that it should be done as 
quickly and humanely as possible to avoid any prolonged suffering and 
totally unfettered by medieval religious diktats. 

Faced with all the obstacles thrown in the way of getting 
humanitarian pro-animal Acts through Parliament, though, is it any 
wonder that so many felt that the ALF had the more instant answer 


when they torched the vatious industries’ premises and vehicles? 


The manifesto 

An animal tights manifesto is a good idea. Whether it goes into great 
detail, covering our views on our relationship with any particular sentient 
creature, from ants to whales or spiders to elephants, or is simply a one- 
liner stating that we are committed to stopping any and all suffering 
inflicted on animals by humankind unless solely in the animals’ interest 
(i.e. putting down one already suffering from incurable pain) is obviously 
going to be the subject of future debate. However it ends up though it’s 
never going to be as simplistic as we might initially view it because there 
are problem areas. 

Some of us in the ’70s used to have extensive discussions on animal 
rights which used to get a bit over the top at times — e.g. ‘do fleas or 
pubic lice have rights?’ ‘Or tapeworms?’ The media would have had a 
field day knowing that we were exploring such bizarre reaches but at 
least we were considering nonhuman creatures who do impact in 
unfriendly ways on us humans and it is something we do need to 
consider now, during this current discussion period, and have answers 
for when the questions start coming in from hostile people whose sole 
intention is to dub us ‘purist nutters’ or ‘inconsistent dreamers’. 

How do we all feel about mosquitoes for example? You may let a 
wasp or fly out of a window but what do you do when a mozzie lands on 
you? (Even if you know it’s the last one on the planet!) Or what about 
tsetse flies or the flies that congregate around the eyes of cows and 
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African kids? Do any of these nuisance creatutes have tights? Or how 
about locusts or, closer to home, rats and feral pigeons when they’re 
settling on a farmer’s newly sown crop? Who do we side with there? Can 
myxi rabbits self-cure or should we always kill them? Are pets acceptable 
if they’re loved and well cared for? Is flat horse racing acceptable if the 
whip is banned? Should we worry about American crayfish taking over 
the territories of the English ones? Are African grey parrots OK if 
they've been bred in this country? Can zoos be acceptable if they’re 
preserving a species that risks being wiped out in the wild? Should we 
visit Spain while it still condones bullfighting or buy goods from any 
country that has a history of animal abuse worse than our own? These 
sotts of questions can be as expansive as we want them to be but they 
need thinking through because the awkward questions are still going to 


be coming and we need to have answers for them. 


Lessons learned 

The animal rights movement as we know it today kicked off in the ’70s. 
It’s getting on for at least 40 years old now, which means we're getting 
on for two generations of younger recruits with potentially different 
views from those that applied in those fledgling days. 

The Hunt Saboteurs Association didn’t start out in the ’60s as an AR 
group (the term didn’t exist in those days) but simply as an anti-cruelty 
one. As such we got bogged down in ‘Well, how would you kill foxes 
then?’-type arguments (on the mistaken acceptance that the hunted 
animals were pests that needed controlling but, not, as far as we were 
concerned, with a pack of hounds). By the ’70s the arguments had 
shifted to a far more sensible AR level — “The fox population is solely 
dependent on the availability of the food supply rather than predation by 
humans; killing them simply creates a vacuum for others to come into 
and, in any case, it’s morally wrong. Just lock your sheep and chickens up 
at the appropriate times and you won’t need to kill foxes.’ 

I was always worried that the HSA would fizzle out — it was 
inevitably a gruelling undertaking and many activists didn’t last long, but 
recruitment remains as strong as ever because its core AR philosophy 
remains undiminished. And it was that philosophy that initially inspired 
the new generation of activists to expand and focus on other major 
elements of animal abuse, particularly the vivisection industry. The three 
otiginal members of the Band of Mercy (Mk 2) — Ronnie Lee, Cliff 
Goodman and Robin Howard — got together through being members of 
the HSA and from that acorn today’s animal rights movement, as we 
know it, took shape. 

Vivisection is arguably the most difficult animal abuse to crack, 
backed as it is by big business and consecutive governments. That 
particular campaign has encompassed street stalls, marches, on-site 
demos, the Animal Liberation Leagues, break-ins, liberations, a to-the- 
death hunger strike and home visits alongside the ongoing educational 
work of the BUAV, NAVS, Animal Aid, Uncaged, SPEAK, etc. and the 
highly polished SHAC campaign. 
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The thing is though that, despite 40 years of such inspired activity, 
animals continue to be vivisected in their hundreds of thousands behind 
closed doors, hunters still kill foxes whenever they can, citcuses still have 
animal acts and slaughterhouses still thrive. So it’s important that we 
establish how today’s new generation of animal rightists and activists see 
themselves slotting in with the campaigning techniques of not just those 
of us from previous generations but equally those of the growing 
environmental movement and perhaps working in closer harmony than 
has hitherto been the case (any links between the ALF, Earth First and 
Earth Liberation Front aside). 

The environmentalists should be amenable to AR philosophies. They 
come and go (Newbury by-pass, Twyford Down, etc.) but the 
environment’s going to be coming in for a massive amount of 
hammering in the future, what with the growing population and the 
industrialists’ greed. Any manifesto would need a good feed-in from 
today’s younger generation because we can’t expect them to be in awe of 
us older ones if we still haven’t come up with the goods, despite what we 


may consider to have been our best efforts. 


Conclusion 

Banning hunting was difficult but achievable because the majority of the 
population were against it. Not so with vivisection though. It was always 
going to be a far harder struggle and the in-fighting between the total 
abolitionists and the step-by-steppers always posed huge questions as to 
which was the most morally correct as opposed to the one most likely to 
be achieved. However, as far as a manifesto’s concerned, I think we have 
to leave campaigning techniques to the individual organisations. The 
manifesto itself, as far as I’m concerned, should reflect the pure, 
unadulterated view that those of us in the AR movement all share about 
bringing the suffering that animals are put through at the hands of 
humans to a halt, regardless of how long it’s going to take to see our 
dreams fulfilled and the practicality of it all. We know we're right and all 
we need to do is convince everyone else of that. Easy-peasy it ain’t 
gonna be but someone’s got to set down those ideals for future 


generations to strive to achieve. 


2K OK OK 


I started with a Schopenhauer quote from Keith Mann’s book. I'll finish 


with another: 


The assumption that animals are without rights, and the illusion that our 
treatment of them has no moral significance, is a positively outrageous 
example of Western crudity and barbarity. Universal compassion is the only 
guarantee of morality. 


and this, from Victor Hugo (1805-85): 


First it was necessary to civilize man in relation to man. Now it is necessary 
to civilize man in relation to nature and the animals. 
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There ate loads more quotes in the book but perhaps the most 
inspirational, in its clear acknowledgement that we’re a lot closer to our 
goal than Schopenhauer or Hugo could have contemplated in their day, 
is this one from a Special Branch officer speaking to The Observer in 
November 1995: 


You can’t stop change in society, and that’s what we are seeing now. In ten 
years fox hunting will be banned. In the next century animals won’t be 
treated as they are now. Our problem isn’t with the aims of the animal rights 
movement — it’s with their methods. 


Dave Wetton was Secretary of the Hunt Saboteurs Association from the mid-1960s 
to 1980 and a committee member of the League Against Cruel Sports from 1980 to 
1985. He supports dozens of animal rights and welfare organisations, plus a few 
environmental and human rights ones too, and is currently a volunteer for the Fox 


Project and Folly Wildlife Sanctuary. 


Notes 

1 On the history of animal rights, see Norm Phelps’s article — “Where You Are 
Depends on Where You’ve Been: The origins of the animal rights/animal 
welfare divide’ — in this issue. 
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Manifesto: Rough notes 


GRAHAM PATCH 


The assumption here is that the manifesto would be about animal 
liberation and the organisations (and groups and individuals) involved in 
that struggle. So, these notes do not embrace welfare organisations, 
whatever they call themselves. As for ‘new welfarism’, let it be a model 
for welfare organisations and not for those who assume the basic 
philosophy to rest on notions of inviolable rights, equality and justice; 
animals as ends in themselves with subjectivity, selfhood and 
individuality; and the call for an end to animal exploitation. 

A manifesto could start with an overview of the present situation of 
human and other animals (animal use) and why this needs to change. 
The basis of this would be objection not only to inherent cruelties but 
primarily to animal use itself — to enslavement and oppression. Another 
‘present situation’ is the progress, little progress or lack of fundamental 
progress made by the movement. 

The purposes of such a manifesto would be to streamline, unite and 
add impetus to the movement and also constitute a clear public 
statement of raison d’étre, vision, philosophy, identity, aims, demands. 

The movement’s work — like the manifesto’s — isn’t (just) a matter of 
demonstrating and opposing how other animals are used and treated 
(focus on cruelty) but of challenging the constructs that allow and 
encourage people to use them. It’s not so much that behind every animal 
‘product’ lies a horror story (though it does) but that behind all animal 
use lies a whole epistemology, a _ belief/knowledge system, a 
tationalisation that cannot be touched by dealing merely with the 
quotidian. 

Currently the movement — in the shape of the organisations — seems 
to be engaging with the details, the ontology, the what is — which is 
where the exploiters need to keep protest. And they want to keep it there 
because no substantive change is possible there. Its genius is that 
ontology provides the underlying and determining epistemology with 
safety-valve protection. It affords protestors against cruelty a chance of 
possible ‘success’ in ameliorating certain conditions, while the institution 
itself, the institution that regards animals as tesources, continues 
untouched.! 

The movement is also still very much living in a vacuum: talk to 
someone outside the movement about animal rights and their eyes glaze 
over; talk to someone in the movement about something other than 


animal rights and their eyes glaze over. 


These are only ‘notes’ because for the present ‘movement’ a coherent 
manifesto could hardly be written, which itself is a sign of a lack of 
agreement, clarity, unity; the movement is both ambiguous and 
ambivalent. Some restructuring and widespread internal agreement 
would seem to be required before a manifesto worth the name could be 


produced and made public. 
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We might ask the following: 


¢* What are we for? Is this always spelled out and in detail? 


¢ Do we have a cleat idea of what others think of us, of animal 
liberation, based on empirical research rather than assumption? 


¢ Do we really know why most people are not yet vegan? 

* Where’s the real progress, what kind of movement are we part 
of, what are the substantive achievements, what is the structure, 
what’s the plan? Are most of us feeling our way in the dark and 
the national organisations muddling through? 

¢ Where is the cry — ‘Animal use itself is wrong’? The UK’s 
‘largest animal rights group’ campaigns ‘to prevent animal abuse’, 
not ‘to prevent animal abuse and to end animal use’. 

¢ Is the movement practising its own form of dumbing down? Or 
just being strategic? If the latter, how does the strategy relate to 
the policy? What’s the strategy; what’s the policy? Is it this? 


The Notes 


Aims/Policy 
To end the exploitation of animals; to achieve animal liberation 


Inasmuch as there is ample evidence that many animal species are capable of 
feeling, we condemn totally the infliction of suffering upon our fellow 
creatures and the curtailment of their behavioural and other needs save 
where this is necessary for their own individual benefit. 

We do not accept that a difference in species alone (any more than a 
difference in race) can justify wanton exploitation or oppression in the name 
of science or sport, or for use as food, for commercial profit or for other 
human gain. 

We believe in the evolutionary and moral kinship of all animals and 
declare our belief that all sentient creatures have rights to life, liberty and 
natural enjoyment. 

We therefore call for the protection of these rights. 


Objectives, strategy and tactics 
Reorganise/restructure/‘rebrand’/refocus the movement 

A problem is that very few organisations as presently constituted and/or 
functioning could sign up to an animal liberation manifesto headed by 
the above. One of several anti-vivisection societies continues to promote 
animal ingredients in its recommended ‘cruelty-free’ products. Is this the 
same cruelty-free referred to by an ‘animal rights’ group that promotes a 
‘cruelty-free’ lifestyle? Another anti-vivisection society overextends itself 
in order to embrace the cause of ‘farm’ animals, is liberal at best on diet 
choices and fails to make the essential cross-reference/direction to the 
Vegan Society. There are many other structural and casual faux pas. 

Each organisation seems to want to be independent, competing 
against others in the same movement, who, hopefully though not 
apparently, are aiming for the same ends. Some seem to be trying to do 
everything and go off on cruelty—welfare themes already being tackled — 
albeit inadequately — by groups founded prior to 1975/77. 
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There is no straight-up major animal liberation organisation in the 
UK openly pledging to end animal use, and none working only on that 
plane, though the Vegan Society may argue differently. All are welfarist 
ot delve into welfarism either directly or via an attempt to enlarge their 
audience. Can one enlarge the animal rights remit via welfarism? Isn’t 
this where we came in? 

Even if the movement’s tacit strategy is ‘new welfarist’, the above 
situation militates first against an imperative redefinition of cruelty to 
embrace ‘hurtless harms’; and second, against a co-operative, co- 
ordinated, coherent movement. At present its messages are at the least 
confusing/conflicting. It appears to be a make-it-up-as-you-go-along free 
for all, as it has been for too many years. 

Currently, tactics seem to exist without/independent of strategy or 
with a strategy that runs counter to policy. Organisations seem to be 
divorced from theory, having perhaps been taken by the kind of 
‘pragmatic’/‘what works’/‘no ideology’ position so beloved of the ethic- 
cleansing Blair government and its successors. 

Some form of streamlining and amalgamation would seem inevitable. 
Currently, the organisations duplicate work and thereby waste valuable 
resources, not least the memberships’ — an old cry but ever valid. For the 
review of animal experimentation legislation in Europe many of us will 
have received emails from four or more UK organisations each 
expecting us to endorse theit own submission to the EU. 

Much of the problem also stems from the organisations’ drive to 
satisfy members and supporters who, they think, demand ‘results’, and 


any ‘results’ will do, even as misleading signs of ‘progress’. 


¢ Reduce the number of organisations. Stop duplicating each 
other’s work. Stop competing, get co-operative and co-ordinated. 
Get movement-minded. 

¢ = Make the structure clear to others. 

¢ Each organisation to stick to what it’s good at and let others get 
on with what they’re good at, and then refer readers, enquirers, 
etc directly to the organisations that can lead them on to other 
areas of animal use and the campaigns against them. Keep it 
simple, the redirection logical and easy to understand and in 
movement context. 

¢ Each organisation to keep out of territory where it cannot 
operate without compromising its or the movement’s original 
and central principle. This would then qualify it to form part of 
a joint annual campaign (see below). 

¢ Monitor and analyse animal liberationist activity, efficiency and 
ptogress. Set annual targets. 

* Organisations to feel more secure in not constantly securing 
side-track progress. Members/supportets should accept 
liberationist policy and strategy and not be short-term ‘results’ 
driven. 


Establish clarity/identity 
What we seem to have is a social movement organised in such a way that 


new members are left to make it up as they go along, not so much in 
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terms of campaign information/action but contextually; no programmes, 
no structure, no policy. 

Most of the time it’s difficult to grasp what kind of movement one 
now belongs to. Liberationist? Conservationist? Welfarist? 

Animal Aid (AA) claims to be ‘different’ without specifying from 
whom. Has AA bought into the competitive model? If this difference is 
a distinction from charity organisations then it seems AA is 
differentiating itself from say the RSPCA, even though it is often to be 
found doing SPCA kind of work (CCTV cameras in slaughterhouses, 
letters to the local press about fireworks, or dogs left in hot cars), like 
most animal ‘protection’ societies now — even though this ‘protection’ is, 
like the SPCA’s, not necessarily about the protection of the vulnerable’s 
inviolable rights. The claim most likely has Pel’A in mind, however. 
Aside from the latter’s controversies and charitable status, it may be 
difficult to separate any discernible policies. 


¢ All the organisations to make a statement saying how they differ 
from the others in theit approach/policy/strategy. This would 
need to be done not in a competitive tone but in terms of 
teamwork. 


* Organisations to meet to plan strategy and tactics. 


Review/reform internal and external style of the movement 

Where’s our strong language? The anger? We have been far too polite 
and have slipped into a monotone usage that we somehow believe is the 
conveyance forward; talking their language, not ours. 

The Vegan Society slogan now seems to be ‘One world. Many lives. 
Our choice’, which is not only so bland and vague as to be meaningless 
but seems to sign up to the crass, self-interested relativism of the ‘free’ 
person by suggesting that the choice — which is not made clear — is not a 
moral one or that it is all just a ‘matter of choice’: you’re a vegan; I drink 
milk; each to their own. Would this kind of slogan be used to counter 
human slavery? 

More care is needed with such terms, nomenclature, slogans and 


quotations. 


¢ Use language more forcefully. 

* Use different language/writing styles. 

¢ Be more knowledge democratic. 

* Call things as they are. Slavery is slavery. 

* Be clear. Don’t add to the vagueness and confusions. Snappy 
phrases can be misleading. If terms such as ‘advocacy’, 
‘protection’ and ‘cruelty-free’ are to be used, agree on their 
meaning. Encourage manufacturers and sellers of vegan 
products to stop using the phrase ‘suitable for vegetarians and 
vegans’ and to use ‘suitable for vegans’ instead. (Or something 
more powerful like ‘Vegan by demand’. 

¢ Abandon terms such as ‘it’, ‘which’, ‘lab animals’, ‘citcus 
animals’, ‘farm animals’, ‘livestock’, ‘performing animals’ and 
attack such demeaning, slave-defining language usage wherever 
it appeats. 
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¢ Use radical visual images instead of, or as well as, the ‘natural’; 
abandon the sentimental. 

¢ Make greater use of symbolic acts. 

¢ Find some charismatic leadership /spokespersons. 

* Use shock in an animal rights/liberation rather than a welfare 
way. 

* Use ridicule and wit, valued but sadly underused methods of the 
outnumbered. 


¢ Use a much wider range of quotations, including those that take 
the pith out of reality. 


¢ Make greater reference to the wider world. 


Tackle ignorance and ‘tolerance’ 

It is still quite possible for the average person outside some big cities to 
go a whole year and not come across anything to do with animal 
liberation. 

I meet no one outside the movement — including local politicians in 
several areas — who knows anything about it, aside from vague notions, 
media clichés/bias/denigration/scaremongering. Someone told me 
recently she couldn’t be vegan because she ‘couldn’t be doing with all 
that pasta’.2 Once I’ve met them things are slightly different (if their eyes 
don’t glaze over), but the initial and widespread ignorance and prejudice 
ate appalling. 

There’s us and there are those who don’t understand. That we should 
make it harder for them is self-defeating. 


¢ Introduce doubt and uncertainty to people’s current lifestyles, 
and clarity into our own range. The media are vital and have to 
be taken to task (see Develop a vegan media critique below). 

* Openly challenge human-centred conservationism, welfatism 
(after all, much welfarism is the enemy, and it perceives animal 
liberation as the enemy), greenism, ‘moral’ relativism and all 
other non-vegan mindsets. Differentiate. 


¢ Challenge the ‘tolerant society’ mantra and replace it with 
‘considerate, compassionate society’. The boot goes on the other 
foot: it’s the doer who has to change, not the done to. We don’t 
want veganism to be ‘tolerated’ in a ‘choice’ society. We don’t 
tolerate; we demand that change. 


Bridge the gaps: philosophies and other academic issues 
The wholeness and cohesion of the movement have been compromised 


by the major organisations favouring the somewhat less than ideal 
philosophies and by the lack of openness as to what allegiances they owe. 
There seems to be a massive gap between the organisations and the 


academic. 


* Bridge the gaps. Regularly quote value leaders (please not 
Bentham again and again) and allow no opportunities to others 
who want to suggest that such figures were also meat eaters. 

¢ To counter fragmentation, routinely flag up the relationships 
(not just as website links) between the national organisations, 
the writings, the centres, the institutes, academics, research. 
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Despite the movement’s ‘scientific turn’ (e.g. regarding vivisection’s 
scientific invalidity, land-use inefficiencies, protein conversion rates; 
though age-old) do we know vivisection’s success/failure rateP How do 
the usual ratios about land use relate to the grasslands argument, of 
which we seem to know very little? Where are the maps of proposed 
vegan land use? 

The movement has also shown little interest in social sciences, critical 


media study and human sciences. 


* Fund/support research into what people ‘know’ about animal 
liberation; into where people get such ‘knowledge’ from; into 
why people are not becoming vegan in greater numbers; into 
land use. Use findings for audience targeting. 


Develop a vegan media critique’ 

The movement/cause would be far more advanced than it is if it weren’t 
for television’s censorships and the press’s sleight of hand, essential tasks 
of an ideologically correct media (or the propaganda system). 

The press will cover and be ‘helpful’ on welfare issues and claims, but 
gaining newspaper coverage of a welfare issue is not a liberationist 
success story. The biggest audiences are TV’s and at present that’s close 
to being a dead area for us. 

There is a dire paucity of animal liberation coverage. The media 
generally also ignore oppositional land use and scientific invalidity claims. 

Media other than daily press, television and radio matter too of 
course and we may fare better there but when, in June 2011, the New 
Statesman, for instance, was asked for details of its back coverage of 
animal liberation none could be found. 

There has been a failure to mobilise and educate on both animal-use 
and media problems, to the extent that, as shown in Critical Society 7 
(Thomas and Smart 2011), the BBC doesn’t even seem to perceive any 
difference between animal liberation, welfare and conservation. A similar 
exercise could be conducted with other channels (especially perhaps 
Channel 4, which ‘started out so young and strong only to surrender’). 

Do the media have any idea of animal rights, its fundamental civilised 
values and the strength of feeling and intellect? Where is the ongoing 
media campaign? 

When a TV programme dares to involve itself with even 
vegetarianism it has to be hosted by meat-eaters. In response to this 
rather obvious and deplorable phenomenon Outrage! (Winter 2011) was 
clutching at these straws: darling media chef Fearnley-Whittingstall’s new 
message was ‘radically pro-veggie. “We need to eat more vegetables and 
less flesh”’, which is nothing more than the general vague non-‘veggie’ 
trend, and in the end adds up to little more than ethic-free ‘choice’. 
Celebrity ‘masterchef Oliver was not to be outdone in the confusing- 
statement department: ‘vegetarianism as a concept is a brilliant thing. 
We’ve got to stop eating so much meat. The appropriation and 


redefinition of vegetarianism. 
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Where is the pitch for dedicated vegan cookery programmes? Are we 
always to be dependent on, and bowing to, the great media powers and 
their favourites? Any slightly ‘favourable’ comment or attitude seems to 
be flagged up in what seems like desperation, when the membership 
have never been encouraged to criticise the normative predations. 

Despite the ‘reality’ of Facebook and Twitter, such celebrity-chef 
nonsense is merely another case of nothing being real (or any good) until 
it’s been on TV. The movement seems to have missed this lesson, and 
that the media will always operate the perpetual cultural lag, as in 
Fearnley-Whittingstall’s Raver Cottage Veg (13.11.11), where the history of 
strong, fit vegetarians and vegans like the legendary Jack McClelland and 
many others is negated in order that the hero chef can pretend he’s 
coming up with something new (and of course it has to be new so that 
its time is always ‘not yet’). The illusion achieved is that going backwards 
is in fact progress. The Radio Times (12-18.11.11) had it thus regarding 
someone featured on the programme: ‘Colin Hill’s achievements, which 
include swimming the English Channel, dispel the myth that a meat-free 
diet lacks power.’ What myth is that then? A myth kept in place by the 
delinquent and unchallenged media. Also, ‘[Fearnley-Whittingstall’s] 
challenge this week is to prove that a meat-and-fish-free diet can provide 
him with enough energy, even after a hard day’s graft.’ Again, it’s absurd 
that this doubt is even entertained nowadays. (Especially considering that 
successive millions throughout the world have been at least vegetarian — 
the programme was about ‘vegetarianism’ — for millennia.) 

What chance the epistemological when we feature two-dimensionally 
at best in the ontology? And no critique by the movement, only star- 
struck excitement; and the celebrity chefs go back on the animal trail. As 
they have been, such chefs are mote about welfare and conservation, 
reinforcing the protein = animal products mythology; false idols. (On 
29.11.11 Oliver was on Channel 4 scallop diving and ‘helping out’ at a 
pheasant shoot.) The company we keep. 


* Routinely request organisation membets to criticise/critique/ 
protest to the media generally and/or regarding any specific 
programme, series or trend, a la the email alerts sent out to 
encourage protest against cruelties. 

¢ Flood television and radio companies with programme ideas and 
treatments. If this has already been happening, what have been 
the responses? Why have we not been called upon to lend 
support and to show the audience potential? 

¢ Send liberationist material in response to people who have been 
responsible for things that have been said/written/screened/ 
aired nationally and locally. 

* Use media consultants /advisers/academics/publicists. 

e Analyse the media’s responses to liberationists’ complaints. 


Run an annual movement-wide campaign 
* Organise at least one united, general, month-long UK campaign 
per year — e.g., End Slavery, Human and Nonhuman; Stop the 
War; Become a Conscientious Objector; Other Animals are not 
our Resources; Get Civilised; Stop the Shams and Fictions; 
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What’s Your Excuse?; Not All Harms Hurt; Are You a Parasite? 
— leaving the somewhat problematic single-issue campaigns 
aside for a while. That is, all the major and other organisations 
that have liberation in their souls use the same dedicated 
materials — genuinely — at the same time for the same period, 
pooling resources. Challenge the very use of animals. Challenge 
the power. Don’t talk primarily about cruelty but about (the 
institution of) oppression, slavery, violation, tyranny. 

* Challenge animal-use’s validation/authority, especially in an 
increasingly secular society. 

¢ A large number of people in positions of power and influence — 
and their many acolytes — desperately want to exploit, to 
exercise power, to be violent, to maintain ‘superiority’ over 
other species. All else is fiction, and rationalisation after the fact. 
Such a campaign would have to address that psychology. 
Expose motives, personal and political. This would also link to 
the exploitation of people. 

¢ Expose the lack of civilised behaviour, ie., the involvement in 
animal use. Remind welfarists of what they are mixed up in and 
how that won’t really change unless they do. Redefine ‘decency’. 


At least this way we may get closer to dealing on an epistemological level 
— with what’s silently framing the slender ‘discussion’ — rather than with 
the merely, and mainstream-defined, ontology. 

The movement’s writings are full of material for this kind of 
campaign, but such tich resources are shockingly underused. 

The campaign could also feature International Animal Rights Day (10 


December) in a run-up to Christmas. 


‘All that’s gold doesn’t shine’. Yet. 


* kK 


A full manifesto would possibly need to be set in — or at least thought 
about in its drafting — the context of social movement literature; we have 
the people. It would also need to preface all the bulleted lists above (or 
their replacements) with, e.g., ‘We shall ...’ 


Notes 

1 For more on ontology and epistemology — used very loosely here — see, e.g., 
Adams 1994, chapter 10, ‘Beastly Theology: When Epistemology Creates 
Ontology’, pp. 179-98. 


2 In fact, a compilation of such ludicrous responses could form part of an 
educational campaign. 


3 See also Blaxter 2009/10. 
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